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it will be good policy to get the place of 
storage ready. This should be most espe- 
cially done in sections where wells are 
difficult to dig or bore, and where the 
supply is apt to be scant. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Dairy Association, held last 


MEETING. 


| week at Palmyra, Mo., was, to tell. the 


ORLD, Chemi- 


cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





To double the circulation of the RU- 
RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of 
the Publishers. It requires new sub- 
scribers to do this, and in order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist’In that 
effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
ts one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 
tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 
which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 
companied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 
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A. NELSON IS DEAD. 


We were shocked by receiving on last 
Monday morning's mail a letter from Mr. 
Arthur T. Nelson of Lebanon, Mo., dated 
November 10, informing us of the sudden 
death of his father, Mr. A. Nelson, which 
had occurred at 4:50 that morning. He 
had died after an illness of only four 
days’ duration. 

Mr. Nelson was 71 years of age. He was 
one of the leading citizens of Laclede 
County and one of the greatest fruit 
growers in south Missouri. He was born 
in Oneida County, New York; he lived in 
Buffalo twenty-three years, where he 
was engaged in lake and canal transpor- 
tation and farming. He came to Lebanon 
in 188 as manager of the Ozark Plateau 
Land Company, which had purchased 
150,000 acres of land in Laclede and ad- 
joining counties, which position he held 
at the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture, 
having been appointed some time ago by 
Gov. Dockery. He has been treasurer 
of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety for eight years, and during all of 
the period of his residence in Missouri he 
has taken an active part in the werk of 
the society, and in advancing the fruit- 
growing industry of Missouri. Few men 
have had so potent an influence in this 
work. 

In the death of Treasurer Nelson and 
Vice-President Miller, one following so 
close after the other, the State Horticul- 
tural Society has suffered great loss. 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY. 


The farm water supply is a matter of 
very great importance, and one that does 
not receive the attention it should. It is 
the generally accepted opinion that a 
great drawback in Missouri and other 
western prairie states is lack of water. 
It is true, we do not have, in the prairie 
sections, as many springs as are found 
in rocky and mountainous sections, but 
we have the means of providing an 
abundant farm water supply that is even 
better than water from many springs and 
wells, being free from mineral and other 
impurities, which water in its passage 
through soils will gather. No water in 
nature is so pure as that from the clouds, 
the first few minutes after rainfall. This 
gathered into properly 
terns affords a supply of water unequaled 


in healthfulness by that of springs or | 


deep living wells. 

A cistern 10 feet in diameter and 15 
feet deep will hold about 360 barrels of 
water. The roof of an ordinary house 
will collect that amount of water in the 
course of a year of normal water fall. 

In many sections of our state the clay 
is so tenacious that no cementing is 
needed; only a stone wall is required to 
prevent the clay wall crumbling and 
caving in. 

If cementing is needed, it would be 
well to line the cistern thoroughly with 
hard brick both bottom and sides. If 
the brick is well cemented there will sel- 
dom be any trouble by scaling off. When 
cemented on clay in very large cisterns 
the curvature of the walls is so slight 
that the cement is apt to be forced off in 
spots by the pressure of seepage water 
from without if the cistern be partly 
empty. 

In making a large cistern, say 14 feet 
in diameter, the arch should have at 
least five feet of spring. If the walls are 
not brick lined care should be exercised 
in making a safe and solid base for the 
arch. In this case, as it would have to 
rest on clay, take a strip of siding and 
bend it inside the cistern, when the dig- 
ging is finished, and carefully mark along 
its edge a line around the wall of the 
cistern, about six feet below the surface, 
as the base of the arch. Cut the sides 
down to this line, eight inches back, leav- 
ing the offset for the base of the arch to 
rest upon, sloping up and out from the 
cistern about 22 degrees. Cut out this 
base as carefully as & carpenter would 
fit a piece of timber, so as not to loosen 
a particle of clay the arch is to rest upon. 

The rains will come in due time, and 





| all respects. 





constructed cis- | 





story in three words, a grand success. 


Not one of the eleven meetings previously | 


held came anywhere near it, taking it in 
It was a revelation to many 
—to the good people of Palmyra who not- 
withstanding that they had worked hard 
to make the meeting successful locally, 
had not realized the extent of the dairy 
industry of the state and the high char- 
acter of those engaged in it; to the dairy- 
men and women of the state, though citi- 
zens of Missouri, to be shown such open- 
handed and hearted hospitality, and to 
the visitors from other states to see such 
manifestation of enthusiasm in dairy 
work and such evidence of intelligence 
and up-to-date knowledge of the business 
as was shown in the papers and discus- 
sions and proven in the exhibits of butter 
and cheese. 

Of the 580 entries of butter and cheese 
not one, we believe, got a score below 90. 
The highest score on butter was 97, ob- 
tained by the Blue Valley Creamery en- 
try, St. Joseph, Mo., and winning for the 
buttermaker, C. J. Walker, not only the 
gold medal for the highest scoring cream- 
ery butter, but also the custody for the 
coming year of the challenge silver cup. 
Not only was this a great victory for a 
young cicamery, but a distinct and flat- 
tering triumph for the farm separator, 
for the Blue Valley Creamery is being 
operated entirely on that system. Messrs. 
Walker Bros., respectively manager and 
buttermaker, and W. W’. Marple, pro- 
motor of the enterprise, have reason to 
be proud of their success, and the farm- 
ers of Northwest Missouri are to be con- 
gratulated for having such an institution 
accessible to them. 

In this connection we must mention Mr. 
Marple’s paper entitled “Why Not Mis- 
souri?’’ This was presented at the trst 
night session and it deeply stirred tire 
audience that had filled the hall to over 
flowing. The paper was so replete with 
iacts, sparkling in its humor, touching in 
ats pathos, that it at once became the 
«Keynote of the convention, and aH during 
the remainder of the meeting could be 
neard the query “Why Not Missouri?” 
and’ in tones that maae the blood of all 
Missourians tingle and made them deter- 
mine that Missouri should soon be put m 
the rank as a dairy state that her natural 
advantages and the intelligence of her 
people entitle her to. 

We cannot at this time attempt to give 
the proceedings in detail; these will be 
given in later issues. Suffice it to say now 
that the people of Palmyra, including 
Mayor Ousley, Representative T. W. 
Hawkins, Senator H. Clay. Heather, the 
newspaper.men, merchants and every- 
body just made it their business to see 
that tne visitors individually and collect- 
ively had a pleasant and profitable time. 

To show that the interest in the meet- 
ing throughout the county of Marion was 
deep we only need to refer to the fact 
that in competition for a $25 Jersey heifer, 
given by Messrs. Settles & Setties, one 
uttle boy, Kilmer Young, secured more 
than 1,800 signatures of Marion county 
people to a paper promising that they 
wuuild, unless prevented by sickness or 
ousiness, attend the meeting. Other boys 
and girls secured large numbers of sig- 
natures. lt was by such enterprise and 
work that Paimyra has the credit of hay- 
ing had in her midst the mest successifui 
meeting of the Missouri State Dairy As- 


| SuCuation ever held. 


‘Liat the Honorapie Norman J. Colman, 
president of the Association, was unable, 
because of iliness, to be present at the 
meeting, was the occasion of many re- 
grets, and at the closing session a reso- 
ijution expressing regret and sympathy 


| was adopted. 


FARMING DEMANDS TRAINING. 


Professional men, artisans, in fact, all 
business activities are demanding these 
pursuits shall be conducted by minds 
that have a peculiar fitness for them. 
Not according to the ancient fallacy of a 
less enlightened age (which might be 
dubbed a relic of barbarism), just be- 
cause they were born doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, financiers, or even farmers, but 
from the logical, reasonable standpoint 
that they are fitted for them by a proper 
knowledge of them, and a mental train- 
ing which will enable them to use the 
knowledge which has been gained in 
reference to any line of work in a philo- 
sophical, scientific and practical way. 
Unless information be thus acquired and 
guided the old time lucky or unlucky 
man will abound. When any profession, 
business or activity is followed in such 
a game-of-chance manner, are we not 
fully justified in expecting to find our un- 
fortunate unlucky man (who is always 
bemoaning his fate and expecting our 
commiseration for his misfortunes) in 
the majority? ' 

No one for a single instance calls in 
question the absolute need of years of 
scholastic and mental training to be fol- 
lowed by a prescribed course for the one 
who is going to engage in a life work 
that will be graced by M. D., LL. D. or 
D. D., and I believe to these celebrated 
“D’s”” we are indebted for the lengthen- 
ing, widening and deepening conviction 
on the popular mind that hand guided by 


brain will ever accomplish the highest 
mission and be most effectual whatever 
the avocation. Teachers’ training and in- 
dustrial schools, business and agricul- 
tural colleges, and even cooking schools 
all bespeak the sentiments of the most 
enlightened and progressive, and but em- 
phasize the truth that hand must be in- 
telligently guided by mind. These latter 
mentioned schools have been the subject 
of much unjust criticism and in countless 
cases have been burlesqued.- Those in 
attendance have been ridiculed and mde 
prominent in the humorous columns of 
our leading newspapers. 

Why are farmers so many times unsuc- 
cessful? They toil early and late. They 
till the soil, They plant in the moon, or 
perhaps according to the latest methods 
given at the farmers’ institute, and yet 
they do not feel as if their labors have 
been as abundantly rewarded as many 
who seemingly toil less in other pur- 
suits. Agriculture gets the censure and 
is declared an unprofitable occupation. 
Why exists this unsatisfactory, unprofit- 
able business condition among the tarm- 
ing population? 

Does not the soil give an abundant in- 
crease? Have not we heard in other years 
the cry of surplus until we felt a fruit- 
ful harvest would be regarded as a mis- 
fortune by a visitor from another sphere? 
Do we not count our flocks and herds 
upon a thousand hills? Murmurs pbe- 
cause of abundance seem the foolishness 
of folly. 

May not the cause be found in the fact 
that the farmers themselves fail to real- 
ize the gigantic magnitude of the farm- 
er’s avocation and in their utter disregard 
of all preparation for it by mental train- 
ing? Is it only driving the team afield, 
turning over the soil, scattering the seed 
and harvesting the crop? 

Such conception of agriculture will 
most assuredly prove disastrous finan- 
cially to the one thus viewing it. 

In the professional and commercial 
world a man may be one-sided in his in- 
formation and be prosperous, but a suc- 
cessful farmer must be the all-round man 
in education. His activity in the vegeta- 
ble world demands that he have a knowil- 





edge of plant life, and, “‘As sure as ser- 
mon follows text a knowledge of insect | 
life must follow that of plant life." 

Then in his management of horses and 
cattle it would seem positively essentiai | 
that he understood anatomy and veterin- 
ary science, | 
| ‘“‘My horse is sick,’ reports Farmer A. | 
' “What seems to be the trouble?’ says | 
Farmer B. | 
| “I don’t know," replies the owner of | 
| the horse. | 
The poor animal suffers and perhaps | 
dies because of the ignorance of its own- 
er. Would that the suffering horse could | 
voice his sentiments in condemnation of | 
his master’s almost criminal ignorance. | 

The stock and crops have to be taken | 
to the markets, and here is required con- 
tact with the commercial world. How fre- 
quently farmers protest against the un- 
just and -unfair treatment received at 
centers of trade. 

We have referred to*but a few of the 
leading lines of activity that are a part 
of the business life of the farmer, which 
together with many others complete the 
whole. Yet the majority will enter upon 
this magnificent calling (the only one 
God appointed) without an hour of prep- 
aration, and if they fail ascribe the fail- 
ure to the occupation. 

Let farmers become conscious of the 
dignity of their calling and prepare 
for it by taking as full a literary course 
as possible, and added to this an agricul- 
tural course that will give them the 
scientific principles that will enable them 
to analyze, investigate and test by exper- 
iments in their own farming operations 
these principles. 

The pleasure as well as profit derived 
from pursuing business on fixed scienLific 
principles, rather than on the hit-and- 
miss plan, and more often miss than hit, 
will more than compensate for the effort 
to acquire such information. Let us no 
more deride the scientific farmer, who is 
really the only practical one. 

We concede without discussion that the 
student who pursues such a course will 
not return to the farm a full-fledged 
farmer with a touch like that of Midas 
that will convert at once all the farm 
products into gold. What medical, law 
or divinity school gives us the complete 
professional man? But mental training 
will enable him to investigate and seek 
for the whys and wherefores, causes and 
effects, and, in fact, give to the world 
a thinking farmer. 

There are among farmers, too, many 
apologies for the avocation. If consclous 
that your calling is a degrading one, bet- 
ter seek another. Such expressions as 
“Oh, he is a farmer!” or, ‘‘Well, she mar- 
ried a farmer,’’ betray the estimate in 
which the calling is esteemed. Who is 
to*be censured for such public opinion! 
Farmers themselves possess the power to 
turn the current of the tide of popular 
opinion in their favor—individuals do so, 
jand the entire class has the same privi- 
lege. 

Farmers, honor your avocation with the 
conscious dignity to which it is enti- 
tled by demanding that the farming pup- 
ulation be educated, cultivated and 
versed in agricultural science; then wili 
you bequeath to posterity a national af- 
fluence and intelligence nurtured in the 
pure life of the pure air of the country 
home, whose value can never be calcu- 
lated in cold, hard dollars and but par- 
tially measured in its richness of heart 
blessings and home joys to the rural life 











THE VALUE OF FARM MANURES IN 
TIME OF DROUTH. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: When farm- 
ers haul out farm manures upon their 
soil they usually do so for the purpose ot 
adding plant food. The result of their 
work is larger yield$ of crops, and they 
naturally conclude that the plants se- 
cured food from the manure which they 
could mot obtain from the soil. It is 
doubtful if the majority of them think 
any further upon thé subject. The tact 
is, however, that the}/plant food added is 
not the largest factor in the value of 
manures. The effect of the humus pro- 
duced by manures upon the other sources 
of plant food in the soil, the improve- 
ment of the mechanical condition of the 
soil and the reservoir found for moisture 
by.«manures together with their effect 
upon moisture conservation, are all very 
potent factors in determining the reali 
value of manures. 
moisture content of the soil during 
drouth is of itself of sufficient importance 
to pay for the hauling of the manures, 
éven if they did Rot add any plant food 
to the soil. 

While connected: with the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station it became the duty of 
the writer to determine the moisture in 
the soil of various fields just before the 
termination of the extreme drouth last 
summer. Some of the results of this in- 
vestigation are very interesting when 
considered in connection with the sub- 
ject of this article. On an upland slope is 
an orchard which was heavily manured 
last fall and a cover crop of rye wags 
grown in it during the winter. In the 
spring the ground was thoroughly disced. 
It was again : disced after the heavy 
rains in the early part of April, and the 
discing was repeated after a light rain, 
which fell in May, and after another 
light rain in the early part of June. 
About July 25, after a period of seventy 
days without enough rain at any time to 
wet the soil three inches deep, the first 
fifteen inches in depth of the soil of this 
orchard! contained 16.5 per cent of mois- 
ture. 

Another orchard on excellent bottom 
land, but which had hot been tilled or 
manured, contained only 9.5 per cent of 
moisture. This orchard was free from 
weeds and excepting the fact that the 
trees were somewhat older and larger the 
comparison of the two methods of treat- 
ment is a very fair one. 

In order that the reader may more fully 
understand the meaning of this differ- 
ence in the amount of moisture in the 
two orchards, it may be stated that soil 
containing 16 to 20 per cent of moisture 
is in excellent condition for the growth 
of corn, while corn dies in soil contain- 
ing 8 to 11 per cent of moisture, its 
power to use the moisture depending 
somewhat upon the mechanical condition 
of the soil. Or, stated a little more 
graphically, this difference of 7 per cent 
in the moisture content of the soils is 
equivalent to 125 tons of water to the 
acre in favor of the well-tilled, manured 
orchard. 

There is no doubt that the good tillage 
this orchard received was responsible for 
a large part of its abundant supply of 
moisture, but the humus produced by the 
manure must also have a good share of 
the credit, for the soil in this orchard 
contained considerably more moisture 
than was found in any one of more than 
2% other fields sampled, many of which 
were equally as well tilled. 

In addition to the fact that humus en- 
ables the soil to absorb and hold more 
moisture, its effect upon the mechanical 
condition is such that the corn plant at 
least can extract this water easier than 
in soils containing little humus. Corn on 
upland soil underlaid by a stiff clay sub- 
soil was found dead where the soil con- 
tained nearly 12 per cent of moisture, 
while on a deep silt soil rich in humus 
the corn was ten feet high and just be- 
ginning to suffer severely from drouth 
where the moisture content of the soil 
was as low as ten per cent. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the 
writer that when considered only from 
the standpoint of the moisture problem, it 
will pay farmers to save all farm man- 
ures and to make a special effort to keep 
stock with the express purpose of con- 
verting all straw, surplus corn fodder, 
etc., into manures, a 

7 R. W. CLOTHIER, 
Professor Agriculture and Chemistry, 
Cape Girardeau State Normal. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


USES OF FARM PONDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Farm ponds 
are made and designed niostly for water- 
ing stock, but are sometimes made useful 
in other ways,among them are the hatch- 
ing and growing of a good quality of 
fish for table use. In this way a large 
family can in a short time have all they 
wish to eat, and some to give their less 
fortunate neighbors. There is pleas- 
ure in looking after the welfare of the 
fishes. The material for the dam we get 
above in the place to be occupied by the 
pond. The size of the pond can be regu- 
lated by the size of the dam. 

The farmer is fortunate that has a good 
large pond. My first pond I designed 
mostly for pleasure, such as boating, 
fishing, skating, ice for summer use and 
picnics. I have a row of ornamental 
trees on each side of the dam, and a 
driveway between the rows of trees. 
There are a few trees in other places 
close to the pond. Seats and swings can 
be placed in desirable places. 

If the trees on the dam can be placed 


The effect upon the | 


on the south side of the pond, as mine 
are, it will add very much to their use- 
fulness in the way of shading the water 
north of the dam, and the roots will as- 
sist in preventing the dam from washing 
out in times of large freshets. One end 
of the dam should be so arranged that 
the surplus water can run out without 
injuring the dam. 

If fishes are*in the pond there should 
be a wire screen where the race is to se- 
cure them from being lost. 

The trees on the dam south of the 
pond will cause the ice to freeze sooner 
and keep it frozen longer, and the shade 
of the trees on the pond will be useful 
on the ice in winter and on the water in 
summer. We call this pond “Mirror 
Lake.”” The reflection of the trees on the 
pond sometimes makes the water look 
very much like a large mirror. 

Jefferson Co., Neb. oO. C. BURCH. 


OKLAHOMA NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
no rain to speak of since my last, but 
plenty of wind. It has blown at a furious 
rate the last three days, and is still at it 
with but little indication of a let-up. 
There are flying clouds passing hastily 
j}along thé horizon and occasionally a few 
|stray ones, obscuring the light of the 
|sun to-day. These indications, together 
with quite a sultry atmosphere part of 
the time, inspired a hope within us that 
it may possibly rain within a few days, 
or turn a “‘norther,”’ or do both. We need 
rain. The wind is drying out the soil 
rapidly, injuring the growth of wheat to 
some extent, although it is looking well 
and promises, with some moisture dis- 
tributed occasionally, to make a fine win- 
| ter pasture. 

My husband means to put a cross fence 
through the farm, thereby fencing off 
the wheat and also alfalfa from the corn- 
field, as he wishes to pasture the latter 
first, and to turn on to the wheat pasture 
about Christmas. Will the health of the 
cattle be endangered from grazing on the 
alfalfa by that time? We have had no 
| experience with it for grazing purposes. 
|A gentleman told us recently that it will 
bloat the cattle and would kill them to 
keep them on it constantly. Will some 
}one who has had experience with alfalfa 
{as a pasture kindly tell us whether this 
would be the result at that time of year? 
| My husband has gone to town to-day to 
| purchase woven wire to fence a hog pas- 
lture. We have lost four fine hogs since 
we came here, probably from keeping 
them confined in dry pens. These hogs 
would have weighed on an average 3530 
pounds each, which if sold at 5 cents per 
pound would have netted us $70. This is 
enough to pay for 250 rods. Quite a loss, 
but you know that old saying about the 
school of experience. Well, we have 
learned the lesson well, and will discon- 
tinue the task of raising hogs in dry, 
dusty pens. Of course we gave them 
plenty of fresh water to drink and mud 
holes to “bathe” in, and a diet of corn 
fed dry and a slop about once a day 
made of shorts and wheat bran—but they 
needed green food, especially the brood 
sows and growing hogs. We are honestly 
ashamed of this year’s hog record. We 
are old readers of the RURAL WORLD, 
besides have had considerable experi- 
ence with hogs, and knew our hogs could 
not do well enclosed in those dry pens, 
shut off from green food during this 
long, extremely hot summer. And what 
is our excuse? Waiting for a reduction in 
the price of wire. In the spring we could 
have gotten it for about 32 cents, now 28 
cents—a reduction of 4 cents on the rod. 
Procrastination is, we often repeat, the 
thief of time, but do we not allow the 
same fellow to squander our hard earned 
cash only too frequently? 

We had our first frost, which proved to 
be light, the night of October 13, damag- 
ing the tender tops of tomato and sweet 
potato vines, almost entirely wiping our 
Irish potato patch out of existence. We 
went to work before the sun was up and 
cut the vines off our sweet potatoes and 
proceeded to dig them. We gathered 
from one-quarter of an acre 19 bushels of 








water, Oklahoma, if you desire a copy. 
They are sent free to residents of the 
Territory. More anon. 
MRS. A. GREENER. 
Cleveland Co., Okla., Oct. 29, 
DO WE NEED EDUCATION? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It is little 
wonder that it should be difficult to 
grow grasses and clovers in the South, if 
one examines the bare and gullied hill- 
sides on which the attempts are made. 
Treat these same hillsides with cowpeas 
and plow them under and make the soil 
friable and store it with fertility, and the 





trouble, so long a bugbear to the devel- | 


opment of stock husbandry quickly dis- 
appears. The remedy seems 


simpie | 


enough, but it has not been generally | 


practiced because of the belief that the 
crop of cowpeas plowed under, which 
really represented an investment, will 
not yield a profitable interest. It has been 
deemed the better policy to waste more 
in the purchase of grass seed, consider- 
ing a period of years, than several crops 
of peas would be worth and stul no pas- 
tures and meadows have been obtained. 
Is it not time that something were done 
to counteract such a disastrous policy, 
and how can it be accomplished, except 
by teaching men to think, and is not that 
the true import of all education? 

The average yield of wheat in the 
South is about nine bushels per acre, 
notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many farmers annually obtain from 2% to 
35 bushels per acre. About 1,180,000 acres 
are sown in wheat in Tennessee, the an- 
nual production being about 12,000,000 
bushels. There is sufficient land culti- 
vated to easily produce 36,000,000 bushels. 
What is the matter with the majority of 
the wheat growers? Is it the soil or is 
it the treatment of the soil? It must be 
the latter by reason of the large crops 
obtained on many farms. It is obvious 
that the state could easily produce 24,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat more than it 
now does, which at the present market 
price, 75 cents, would be $18,000,000. Is not 
this an expensive tribute to ignorance? 
It is enough money to educate all the 
farmers’ boys in the state, and not only 
show them how to improve the yield and 
quality of their wheat at practically the 
Same expenditure of time and labor as 
at present, but make them equally skill- 
ful in the handling of other farm crops. 
Education holds the key to the situation. 

The major portion of the beef cattle 
produced in the South, and in the South- 
east particularly, is shipped out as 
stockers for winter feeding in the state 
further north, in spite of the fact that a 
profit of from $6 to $8 per head could be 
made by feeding them at home, exclusive 
of the droppings, which when the ani- 
mals are fed on cotton seed meal are 
very rich. Feeding these cattle at home 
means much to the Southern farmer, as 
it opens up the way for the reclaiming of 
his worn out land. 

Swine are generally fed on whole corn 
or on crushed corn and cob meal with 
water. Experiments show that where 
hogs are fed on this ration as compared 
with one of skim milk, crushed corn and 
cob meal, the difference in profits may 
amount to $1.46 per head; if a man were 
feeding 100 hogs, he would lose $146. It is 
often said that hog feeding is unprofita- 
ble. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising, and it is no wonder that stock 
husbandry does not develop as it should 
when laboring under such manifest dis- 
advantages. 

One hundred instances could be multi- 
plied to show the infinite value of educa- 
tion for the farmer, but it is not neces- 
sary. The thoughtful man must realize 
its importance. This little article is not 
written in a spirit of crticism, nor to 
show inherent weaknesses. If it should 
set our farmers to thinking and cause 
them to realize how vitally dependent the 
success of their avocation is on intelli- 
gent methods which an education pro- 
vides, it will have served its purpose. 

ANDREW W. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture, University of 





nice potatoes, very few real small ones, 
and I picked up some that weighed three 
pounds each. I sent two of them to our 
doctor’s wife, who is a north Missouri 
lady, and she says they are the largest 
sweet potatoes she ever saw. She ar- 
rived here, I believe, some time last June. 
You see she didn’t see that one a little 
boy told me his papa raised here one 
year. He said these three-pounders were 
small potatoes beside that one. “Why,” 
says he, “that one was as big as that 
water bucket,’ and that bucket holds 
three gallons. How is that for a Pott. 
country potato tale. Come on, “Western 
reader,’ if you have dug your potatoes, 
let us hear from you. 

Our little peanut patch is yielding well. 
We will have 2% or 3 bushels of peanuts. 
These, with the abundance of hickory 
nuts and walnuts, Oscar has stowed 
away for winter use, will be a great 
source of enjoyment to this little Pott. 
country family. He also has as his 
share of the corn crop about two bush- 
els in the ear of popcorn, which I will 
use in making a very toothsome article 
in the form of popcorn balls during the 
winter. 

Through the kindness of a friend we re- 
ceived a few days ago the tenth annual 
report of the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, which we are reading 
and studying with profit. Every farmer 
in Oklahoma should possess one of these 
reports. It is replete with good practical 
knowledge from beginning to end. Ad- 
dess Oklahoma Experiment Station, Still- 
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NEWTON CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first 
farmers’ institute that was ever held in 
Granby was held Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week, and was a grand suc- 
cess. Regardless of the fact that the 
farmers were very busy there was a good 
attendance each day. The first day we 
had lectures by Professors H. J. Waters 
and Eckles. Prof. Waters lectured on 
“Blanced Rations for Stock.” Prof. Eck- 
les followed, his subject being ‘‘The Se- 
lection and Feeding of the Dairy Herd.” 
Hon W. T. Carington and C. D. Lyon of 
Ohio held forth on the second day. C.D. 
Lyon’s subject was, “Improving and 
Keeping up the Fertility of the Soil.” A 
good crowd listened attentively to both. 
I was much pleased to meet Mr Lyon, as 
I had read his letters so long in the 
RURAL WORLD 

The grain, fruit and vegetable display 
was good considering the conditions. 
Taken all in all the institute was a profit- 
able meeting to those that attended, and 
I hope we may be so fortunate as to get 
another. 

THE CROPS.—Wheat was a most ex- 
cellent crop and is being largely held by 
the farmers to feed their stock. Corn, 
oats, flax and potatoes were almost a 
total failure. Turnip seed was sown in 
abundance, but did not germinate well, 
and the weeds took many patches. Our 
peach and apple crop was fine. 

The good wheat crop induced the farm- 


er to sow more wheat than usual this 
fall. The weather is warm and the wheat 
is making a marvelous growth. The 
drouth has cut short the crop of rough 
feed quite seriously. Corn fodder and 
Straw will form the bulk of feed. Wheat 
straw is selling at $7 per ton. Hogs are 
very scarce, and are worth 5% cents per 
pond. Cattle are low, 2% cents. Horses 
and mules are a fair price. Corn, $1; 
wheat, 65 cents; potatoes, $1.25; eggs, 15 
cents; butter, 15 cents, 

What has become of the parson? 

Success to the RURAL WORLD and 
its readers. MRS. M. BE. CAMERER. 

Nov. 1. 


THE YIELD OF CORN. 


Lowest on Record—Only 16.4 Bushels Per 
Acre. 


Washington, November 11.—The pretim- 


jinary estimate of the average yield per 


; acre of corn, as issued in the monthly re- 


port of the statistician of the department 
of agriculture, 1s 16.4 bushels, as compared 
with an average yield of 25.3 bushels per 
acre in 1900 and 1899, and a ten-year aver- 
age ever recorded for this crop, being 2.2 
bushels per acre below the yield of 1881, 
which has stood for twenty years as the 
lowest on record. The indicated yield in 
bushels per acre in the seven principal 
states is as follows: Ohio, 26.1; Indiana, 
19.8; Illinois, 21.4; lowa, 25; Missouri, 10,1; 
Kansas, 7.8, and Nebraska 14.1. Of the 
twenty-three states having 1,000,000 acres 
or upward in corn, all but Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Michigan report an average 
yield per acre below their respective ten- 
year averages. The general average as to 
quality is 73.7 per cent, as compared with 
85.5 per cent in November last, and 87.2 
per cent in November, 1899. It is estimat- 
ed that 4.5 per cent of the corn crop of 
1900 was still in the hands of fatmers on 
November 1, 191, as compared with 4.4 
per cent of the crop of 1899 in farmers’ 
hands on November 1, 1900, and 5.9 per 
cent of that of 1898, in hand November 1, 
1899. 

Preliminary estimate of the yield per 
aere of potatoes is 69.9 bushels, against an 
average yield per acre of 80.8 in 1900, 88.6 
in 1899, and a ten-year average of 78.7. The 
present indicated yield per acre is the 
lowest since 18%. Of the states having 
50,000 acres or upward in potatoes, all ex- 
cept Michigan and Maine report a yield 
per acre comparing unfavorably with 
their ten-year averages. Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska report less 
than one-half, and Missouri less than 
one-fourth of an average crop. The aver- 
age as to quality is 78.4 per cent, as com- 
pared with 88.1 in November last, and 
91.4 in November, 1899. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of hay is 1.82 tons, against 
an average yield of 1.28 tons in 1900, 1.35 
tons in 1899, and a ten-year average of 1.28 
tons. 

While more than three-fourths of the 
seventeen states and territories for which 
comparative data are available report a 
yield per acre in excess of their respect- 
ive ten-year average, such important 
states as Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Texas and Ar- 
kansas are included in the region report- 
ing less favorably. The average as to 
quaiity is 91.3 per cent, against 89.7 per 
cent in November last, and 93.8 per cent in 
November, 1899. 

The apple crop is considerably below 
the ten-year-average, the pear and grape 
crops are slightly below, and the sweet 
potato crop is slightly above. 

ARKANSAS LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Since my last 
writing, Oct. 3, we have had continued 
fine weather and no frost, which indeed 
was a blessing for the cotton grower. 
Cotton is yielding past all expectations. 
At the first picking every grower was 
satisfied with a half a crop, and now it is 
nearly a full gne, and better cotton has 
not been picked for several seasons. 
Farmers are well pleased, even with a 
lower price, as the extra yield will more 
than balance. The other day I had a talk 
with one of our prominent merchants, 
and he said that he had never seen more 
money among the farmers than at the 
present time. Only a few years ago a 
person could, on his rounds among the 
farmers, read on their faces discontent, 
hard times, despair and all hopes gone 
of ever seeing better times again. But 


truly, it came as an old cotton broker 


told me one day, while standing on the 
street in Fort Smith watching the many 
wagons laden with cotton lining up in 
the wagon yard across the street. While 
talking about cotton he asked: “Do you 
see the spoke in that wheel that is down 
there, the lowest one? No matter which 
way the wheel will turn that very spoke 
will have to go up. That is the way with 
cotton,” he said, “right now,” the staple 
selling that day at 4% cents. Only a short 
time thereafter cotton did go up, and it 
was a God’s blessing to the Southern 
farmer. It seems the good old times are 
here again. This country is seeing pros- 
perity as it has never seen before. Not 
alone on berries, fruit, hogs and cotton 
was there a good deal of money made, 
but the bees did their share as well, con- 
tributing to the welfare of the people. 
L. A. DEDEN. 


Success in a practical pursuit like agri- 
culture depends 'argely on the extent of 
our knowledge, and still more upon our 
power of applying it under various cir- 
cumstances. 
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DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 


MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Palmyra, Nov. 7, 8, 9. Levi Chub- 
buck, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

IOWA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Dubuque, Nov. 12, 13, 4. J. C. Daly, 
Secretary, Charles City, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA STATE Butter and 
Cheese Makers’ Association, St. Cloud, 
Nov. 2. J. K. Bennett, Secretary, Clin- 
ton Falls. 

WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, Menomonee, Feb, 12-16, 191. G. 
W. Burchard, Secretary, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY CONVENTION 





The morning of Nov. 7, the day of the 
opening of the meeting of the Missouri 


Dairymen’s Association, dawned auspi- 
ciously. The weather was just cool 
enough to be invigorating. <A goodly 


number from a distance had arrived for 
the opening session and the dairymen 
and farme?'s of Marion county were out 
in force. 

In the absence of Gov. Norman J. Col- 
man the meeting was called to order by 


Mr. J. C. Goodrich, first vice president. 
The invocation was made by Dr. E. K. 
Miller, presiding elder of the M. E. 
church. 


The greeting was made by Mayor J. W. 
Owsley. The address of welcome was 
made by Hon. T. W. Hawkins and the 
response was made by Mr. J. L. Erwin, 
followed by music by the orchestra. 

The afternoon sessions showed more 
delegates from a distance and the pro- 
gram was followed as previously provid- 
ed. The discussions and papers were full 
of interest and exceedingly bright. These 
will be given in full in later issues of the 
RURAL WORLD. 

There is a good exhibit of dairy ma-~ 
chinery and of butter. The place of meet- 
ing is the new court room and it is most 
admirably suited for the purpose. 





SHtiwinn THE COW. 
WORLD: These sud- 
den changes of weather try men who 
have the ability to protect themselves 
from cold by artificial heat and heavier 
garments. But what of the cow that one 
day is grazing in the pasture lot when 
the mercury near the 70-mark, and 
the next day when the thermometer reg- 
isters less than 30 degrees, she is stand- 
ing by the wire fence humped up? 

Milk preducing is taxing on the cow's 
vitality, when all conditions are most 
favorable, and if she is neglected those 
cool nights, the dairyman will be the 
loser. All dairy cows should be provided 
with a place where they can be pro- 
tected from cold winds, and the rains 
usual to this season. Such shelter may 


Editor RURAL 


is 


be constructed of cheap material. If the 
cow is made comfortable she will foot 
the bill. The saving in feed will be no 


small item if thus sheltered. 

Lincoln Co., Mo, J. C. BROWN. 
CARE OF MILK VESSELS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Many are 
prone to relax vigilance when the weath- 
er gets cooler, and use less care in wash- 
ing and scalding pans and pails. The 
first effects of this want of care may not 
be at once noticed. But if butter makirg 
for a fancy market is the line of dairy- 
ing pursued, the dairyman is soon dis- 
turbed by notices that his butter is not 
as good as usual. The man shipping miik 
is surprised by a returned can of 
milk some morning when the weather 
has grown a few degrees warmer. 

Our experience in dairying has been 
that care must always be used, not semi- 
occasionally, in cleaning pans, pails and 
all cloths used in handling the milk. 
All should first be washed in luke warm 
water at this season, then thoroughly 
washed in a good warm soap suds and 
scalded with boiling water and well 
aired. The strainer cloths and _ the 
cloths used in washing the vessels re- 
quire the greatest of care. The writer 
has known much milk spoiled by care- 
lessness with the strainer cloths. They 
must be absolutely clean, and this is a 
difficult task if not intelligently done. 
Our practice was never to use a cloth 
that was for cleaning the milk vessels for 
any other purpose. MARY SMITH. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 


BUTTER AS A FOOD. 

A writer in the “‘Vegetarian’’ has the 
following: ‘‘It will first be well to make 
clear the difference between butters and 
other fats and then to deal with the pro- 
cess of manufacture. The fats (butters) 
which are obtained from the secretions 
of the mammary glands of most animals 
are materially different in composition 
from those which occur in the adipose 
tissue and it is in this difference chiefly 
that the superiority of butters over ani- 
mal fats lies, for the butters which are 
intended for the tender digestions of the 
very young are of course much ‘ more 
readily acted upon by the pancreatic 
juice than are the fats obtained from the 
adipose tissue, and thus more readily as- 
Similated by the system. Futhermore, 
milk fat, when taken in the form of milk 
or cream, is already broken into exceed- 
ingly fine particles, so ..wat the process 
of digestion has thus partially been per- 
formed; for the digestion of oleaginous 
matter does not, as in the case of food of 
an albuminous or carbohydrate nature, 
consist so much in its decomposition by 
the gastric juice and the pepsins con- 
tained therein, but chiefly in its emulsifi- 


Scrotfula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
scrofula but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 
paleness, nervousness and more or less 
general debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union St., Troy, Ohio, when’ she was 
eighteen years old, manifesting itself by © 
bunch in her neck, which caused great pain, 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. I°. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she w:s 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 
ly that when she was eighteen she hed 
eleven running sores on her neck and aboxt 
her ears. 

These sufferers were not benefited 17 
professional treatment, but according to 
their own unsolicited statement, were 
completely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


That positively corrects the scrofulous 
disposition and radically and permanently 
ures the disease. 





composed. So it is evident that, partly 
owing to its peculiar physical condition 
and partly because of its chemical con- 
stitution, it is rendered more easy of di- 
gestion than any other fat--where fat is 
required to maintain the temperature of 
the body, as it is in considerable quan- 
tity in all the temperate climate—butter 
fat holds par excellence the first place.” 


BUSINESS CON- 
A LOSS? 


IS THE DAIRY 
DUCTED AT 


At first glance this may seem to be a 
very foolish question to propound, when 
on every hand we see the dairy business 
going forward day after day, with new 
enterprises in this line constantly being 
launced and the demand for dairy prod- 
ucts constantly growing larger. 

Under the most favorable circum- 
stances costs at least $30 to keep a 
in good condition. The cost 
is generally estimated at not than 
$35, but for the sake of being within the 
facts we will assume that $30 is the cost 
of keeping a cow year. To estimate 
butter at an average price of 20 cents a 
pound is certainly allowing a liberal es- 
timate for the returns. The average cow 
makes less than 125 pounds of butter in 
a year. We believe this estimate is a 
very high one, and only arrived at by lib- 
eral guess work. We recently saw a 
statement that in the great dairy state 
of Wisconsin the average butter product 
to the cow is about 122 pounds, but ac- 
cepting the larger quantity we have a 
basis from which to make an estimate. 
One hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
butter at 20 cents a pound is worth just 
$25, this representing the results of a 
year’s work for the average cow. 

On the face of the figures tne average 
dairyman loses $% each year on every 
cow he keeps. How then do dairymen 
manage to live in comfort and add to 
their landed possessions, build good 
buildings, dress well and make the aver- 
age dairy community appear prosperous 
and thriving? 

They accomplish this seeming impos- 
sibility by producing all but a small part 
of the feed their cows consume, thus 
getting it at the lowest possible cost. 
They also produce a large share of the 
food consumed by themselves and their 
families; they work early and late, live 
economically and gradually pull ahead, 
thus saving money and adding to their 
material prosperity. 

Is this a pessimistic view to take of 
the situation? Not at all. It is merely 
putting together the figures given to us 
by acknowledged experts and making the 
inevitable deductions. 


it 
dairy cow 


less 


a 


figure. In this case there is no reason 
to think the figures are in any way dis- 


torted. They point a moral, however, 
which dairymen should seriously con- 
sider. The remedy for the condition that 


prevails is evident. Keep better cows. It 
does not require very much more feed to 
keep a cow that will make 200 pounds of 
butter a year than it does to keep one 
that makes only 125 pounds. The more 
|125-pound cows the dairyman keeps the 
jless he makes, or, rather, the more he 
| loses. A cow that makes 150 pounds of 
|butter pays her keeping. The one that 
|makes 200 pounds of butter in a year pays 
her keeping and returns to her owner a 
net profit of $10. The money made out of 
dairying comes from selling tne produce 
of the farm to the cow. The cow that 
cannot pay for her keeping should be 
disposed of. It is an indisputable fact 
that too many dairymen do not know 
which of their cows pay their way and 
which are kept at a loss. In every dairy 
there are probably cows that return a 
good profit and others that eat up these 
profits and more, too. The remedy, as 
we have said, is a remedy that is within 
the reach of every dairyman. We give 
these reflections for what they are worth, 
If acted upon they may be worth much. 
If not heeded they will benefit no one.— 
Dairy and Creamery. 





GUARANTEEING QUALITY OF MILK. 





How may the seller of milk guarantee 
the quality of his milk? 

In reply to this question, Prof. J. L. 
Hill says: He may do it by use of the 
Babcock test and the lactometer. The 
use of the former is‘now pretty well un- 
derstood; that of the latter is less well 
comprehended. The lactometer is simply 
a glass instrument loaded with mercury 
or shot, which floats in the milk at a 
higher or lower depth, according to. its 
| density or richness in food material. 
|The depth at which it floats is registered 
jon a scale. The total solids or total food 
may be estimated with sufficient accur- 
acy for all commercial purposes—and, in- 
deed, when certain refinements of care 
are used, with sufficient closeness for 
most scientific purposes—by adding to 
one-fourth of the lactometer reading 1.2 
times the fat. The Quevenne lactometer 
scale reads from fifteen to forty. 

Good herd milks, neither water nor 
skimmed, will be found almost invariably 
to show readings between 29 and 34. Let 
us assume that a lot of milk has been 
found to test 4 per cent fat, and to have 
a lactometer reading of 32. One-quarter 
of 32 is 8, to which is added 1.2 times 4 or 
4.8. It would be safe to assume that this 
particular lot of milk contained in the vi- 
cinity of 12.8 per cent total solids and 4 
per cent fat. One other point need only 
be borne in mind, and that is that the 
lactometer reading is modified by varia- 
tions in the temperature of the milk. The 
milk, therefore, needs to be brought 
closely to 60 degrees F. before taking the 
lactometer reading. 

The use of the lactometer is extremely 
simple. It should be lowered into the 
milk carefully and allowed to float gent- 
ly without touching the sides of the ves- 
sel, for half a minute. The point at which 
it has sunk may be read on the scale, 
and, if the milk is at 60 degrees, the decd 
is done. What does the outfit cost? Bab- 
cock tester with apparatus and chemical 
costs from $3.50 upward, according to 
size. Lactcmeters may be bought for $1 
or less. The only other expense needed 
is the occasional supplying of sulphuric 
acid, which is cheap, and of broken glass- 
ware. There is likewise needed some 
thought, study and care, but no more 





man of ordinary intelligence. 


The curry comb improves the cow just 
as much as it does the horse. 


Cream will yield more butter if it is 
stirred frequently while ripening. 


The keeping quality of the apple de- 
pends on the time of picking. 


Poorly nourished trees are more likély 
to be sterile with their own pollen than 
well-fed trees are. 





It is said that fig- | 
ures cannot lie, but that liars sometimes | 


than that which may be given by any’ 


RESULTS OF FEEDING.—We have 
often referred to the very satisfactory 
yield of dairy products from the herd at 
the Minnesota state farm, and cited rec- 
ords as a justification for persuading 
farmers to give more heed to-the bal- 
anced ration. Not only could we refer to 
that herd as strongly favoring the adop- 
tion of the methods of feeding there, but 
ample testimony from other herds could 
be cited with similar results. Now and 
then came reports from readers that no 
beneficial results followed the feeding a 
balanced ration. To such it was always 
explained that improved methods of 
feeding must begin with a cow fresh in 
milk, and that when she had shrunken in 
her flow she could not be made to in- 
crease its supply of protein unless she 
had access to succulent feed, like new 
pasture, If there is provided an ample 
amount of protein during the winter the 
flow of milk would not materially in- 
crease, but when cows are turned to pas- 
lture in the spring the succulent, palata- 
lble and easily digested young grass in- 





| variably brings an increased yield of 
milk, writes Prof. T. L. Haecker in 
“Farm, Stock and Home.” 
SUCCULENT FOOD IN WINTER.— 


This suggests that if similar foods are 
provided for the winter similar results 
will be obtained. The most practicable 
way to supply succulent food in winter is 
with roots or the silo. It is true that the 
silo involves quite an initial expense, 
which often stands in the way. Probably 
not one farmer out of ten feels that he 
can afford to provide the appliances for 
storing silage. We have not strongly 
urged the building of silos because the re- 
sults secured from feeding cured fodder 
corn so often recommended in these col- 
umns, gave about as good returns. But 
too many farmers try to persuade them- 
selves that ordinary corn stalks are about 
as good as thickly planted fodder corn, 
and that by planting corn so that an ear 
will be produced they will be the gain- 
ers. They don’t consider that the nutri- 
ment in the stalk has been transferred to 
the ear, and that therefore corn stalks 
cannot take the place of fodder corn. 
TEACHERS AT FAULT.—The farmer, 
however, is not wholly to blame; the 
average teacher greatly dislikes to ad- 
mit that he has been in error and there- 
fore is apt to sing the old song, be it ever 
so much out of tune. The demonstrations 
reported in the Minnesota Station bulle- 
tin No. 1 show that the teacher was in 





2% pounds of protein per day. Fhe teach- 
ler was right in part, for there are cows 
| thatactually need that much protein to do 
| their maximum work, but such cows are 
scarce on the farms. The cow Topsy could 
use that much, «but she 
|from 500 to 600 pounds of butter per year, 
land accepted feeding standards are well 
| adapted for that class of cows. And when 
lit is clearly shown that the average cow 
can give her maximum yield with 1 
pounds of protein, all should rejoice that 
the discovery was made, and adjust their 
teachings thereto. 

THE VALUE OF FARM FEEDS.- 
Now, it so happens that farm grains and 
forage produced on our fertile western 
soils provide enough protein for cows do- 
ing ordinary dairy wors, and therefore 
the farmer who is employing the common 
cow in his dairy has no use for highly 
concentrated and expensive mill prod- 
ucts. But if a ton of bran is,as chfeap as 
a ton of oats then he will be justified in 
exchanging the oats for bran. If the 
average cow needed 2% pounds of pro- 
tein for her work then every dairyman 
would have to buy some mill feed con- 
taining a high per cent of protein, or in 
other words, the value of feed would be 
measured by its protein content, because 
he would buy its protein; but when it 
is found that she needs only 1% pounds, 
and that a mixture of the ordinary grains 
grown on the farm provide that much 
when fed in connection with fodder corn 
and wild hay, then protein loses much of 
its value. It is simply a question of’ de- 
mand and supply, and if the demand is 
lessened and the supply on the farm 
meets it farmers would be foolish to buy 
an article not needed. It is quite likely 
that in certain European countries feed 
grown on the farms may rule quite as 
high in price our mill by-products, 
and if so it is to their interest te buy 
our mill feeds because of the fertilizing 
constituents that they contain. If a 
farmer in Holland, Denmark or Germany, 
cultivating a soil depleted of  fetility, 
finds that he can afford to buy our by- 
|preducts it does not follow that the farm- 
ler in the Mississippi valley should do 
likewise. They are not working under 
similar conditions. 


as 





VALUE OF SKIM MILK. 





The value of skim milk for feeding pur- 
poses is not fully understood, and if one 
should state that it is equal to whole 
milk, it would be taken by most people as 
a wild statement; and if it were said that 
skimmed milk is superior to whole milk 
for growing dairy calves it would be 
taken conclusive evidence that the 
speaker's mind was getting the worse for 
wear, so we will be content with simply 
expressing a preference for separator 
skim milk. During the past fifteen years 
we have raised an average of 20 calves a 
year, and may therefore be pardoned if 
we think we know something about calf 
rearing. They have been reared express- 
ly for the dairy, and so good healthy 
growth and not flesh making has been 
the object. A good dairy calf will make 
growth at the rate of about 1 to 1% 
pounds per day. If it gains 1% pounds 
the suspicion is justified that it will get 
into bad habits before the milk-giving 
time arrives, says a correspondent in an 
exchange. 

A year ago one of our thoroughbred 
dairy cows had been dry more than the 
ordinary length of time—eight weeks. But 
an error in recording date of breeding, 
and carrying the calf a week over time 
made the period of rest twelve weeks in- 
stead of eight. One would naturally think 
that this would not result in any injury 
to the calf, but we discovered when the 


as 


calf came that it was large and fat, 
weighing when one day old just 100 
pounds. It was a male, and being a 


thoroughbred we naturally wanted to 
bring him up in the way a dairy sire 
should grew, so during the 226 days fol- 
lowing we fed him: 










145 Ibs. whole milk valued at ...... $ 1.45 
4088 Ibs. skim milk at l5c per 100 Ibs.. 6.13 
801 Ibs. prairie hay at $3.20 per ton. 1.28 
13 Ibs. flax meal at $2.25 per 100 Ibs. 29 
Total cost of feed..................- $ 9.15 
Gain in weight in 225 days, Ibs....... 30 
Average daily gain, Ibs................ 1.69 
Welght Of COIE . ii..c.crccccccccsieescess 480 
Cost of a pound of gain .............. $9.02.4 


error when he taught that a cow needed | 


generally gave | 


during the last twelve weeks she was 
carrying him, had over-nourished him, 
caused him to lay on fiesh, and he would 
in turn transmit that habit to his off- 
spring. He was therefore castrated, and 
is being fed for beef, and now, at about 
one year old, weighs over 1,000 pounds. 

This little incident teaches two very 
valuable lessons: First, that a cow of 
good dairy form bred to a sire equally 
good may spoil her unborn calf by being 
dried off too early, thus giving the calf 
a flesh growing habit. Second, a calf 
having this flesh-forming habit when 
dropped can be grown profitably for veal 
or beef, though he be strictly and in- 
tensely dairy bred. 

SAYS DR. KOCH IS WRONG, 
Tests Said to Have Disproven 
His Tuberculosis Theory. 

New York, Nov, 4.—Dr. George D. Bar- 
ney of No. 401 Third street, Brooklyn, 
|who inoculated a cow several days ago 
with human tuberculosis germs, says that 
he is certain now that the cow has devel- 
oped the disease. 

I believe,” he said, “that I have dis- 
proved Dr. Koch’s theory that human 
and bovine tuberculosis are not inter- 
communicable. To-morrow I shall make 
a microscopic examination of the cow's 
milk and blood. On Thursday we shall 
kill her and examine the tissues from 
the lungs, the glands in the throat and 
the auxiliary and mammary glands.” 

The cow was imported from Canada ex- 
pressly for the purpose of this experi- 
ment, and Dr. Bell, a veterinary surgeon, 
assured himself by special tests that it 
was free from any taint of tuberculosis 
before it was inoculated. 


Actual 





DAIRY STOCK AWARDS. 





and Holstein-Freisians the 


Winners at Buffalo. 


Guernseys 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Frank A. Con- 
verse, superintendent of live stock of the 
Pan-American Exposition, has announced 
the following results in the breed tests 
in the model dairy: 

In butter fat, won by the Guernseys by 
a net profit of $4.66. 

In churned butter, won by the Guern- 
seys by a net profit of $5.86. 

Total solids, won by the Holstein-Freis- 
ians by a net profit of $26.14. 

Total solids and gain in live weight, 
|}won by the Holstein-Freisians by a net 
| profit of $31.63. 





| PERIOD OF USEFULNESS IN COWS. 


The period of usefulness in cows will 
;}depend on several things, as for instance 
the object for which they are kept, the 
use that is to be made of them, and the 
|character of the cow. The reference here 
is to cows for the farmer. A poor cow 
jought not to be kept any longer than is 
|necessary to dispose of her for meat at a 
| fair price, as soon as it is known that 
she is inferior. A cow that is really good 
jand that is a regular breeder, ought to 
be kept as long as she will breed in good 
|'form. Such an animal may be made 
| to render great service in the offspring 
| which she produces. Of course, when 
cows fail to breed, they should not be re- 


j|tained. [t does not pay to keep cows idle 
|for any length of time, though they 
|should be highly .useful. The farmer 


|ought to be careful not to sacrifice hast- 
ily really good cows. They are not plen- 
tiful in any community, and in order to 
multiply cows kindred in kind, they 
ought to be retained, if for no other rea- 
son. The way in which a cow is fed has 
also much to do with the period of her 
usefulness. Cows, like people, can live 
too fast, and wear out prematurely, and 
that is just the result that follows when 
they are forced by over-feeding in order 
to secure abnormal milk yields.—Prof. 
Shaw. 


WILL SEND $2.50 FREE. 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
$2.50 Worth of His New Special 
Treatment Free to Each 

of Our Readers. 





When an experienced physician offers 
to give away $40,000 worth of a new treat- 
ment for diseases of tne heart, nerves, 
stomach or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
|}dence that he has great faith in it. And 
| when hundreds of prominent men and 
women freely testify to his unusual skill 
and the superiority of his new special 
| treatment his liberality is certainly wor- 
|thy of serious consideration. 
| That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s 
most successful physicians in treating 
these diseases is proven by hundreds of 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
use of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and sev- 
en Chicago physicians, another after nine 
of the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thous- 
ands of testimonials sent upon request. 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, O., General Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, writes editorially in the “State 
Sunday School Union:” ‘We desire to 
state that from personal acquaintance we 
know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful spe- 
cialist, a man who has spared neither la- 
bor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great adva of dical sci- 
ence.” 

The late Prof. J. S. Jewell, M. D., edi- 
tor of “Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseaseg,”’ Chicago, said: ‘“‘By all means 
publish your surprising results.” Rev. 
J. W. Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had 
head, heart, stomach troubles and nerv- 
ous prostration. Three physicians failed 
to help him. He writes: “I regard my- 
self cured.” Mr. C. Buck of Webb City, 
Mo., wrote a friend: “Dr. Miles treated 
me for mind trouble, unnatural fears and 
great nervousness. He cured me nine 
years ago.””’ Mr. George Woodhouse of 
Flat Creek, Mo., reports: “My son was 
so bad he was helpless. Other physicians 
could not help him, but Dr. Miles brought 
him on all right.” 

This new system of special treatment 
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granular form, needs no working other 
than that done in the churn. This saves 
more than half the labor and makes first 
class butter. Salt should be evenly dis- 
tributed through the butter and‘ the but- 
ter freed from the buttermilk and surplus 
moisture. Why churn the butter into a 
mass and fasten the buttermilk in? Stir 
the cream well toegther when more 
cream is added until enough is gathered 
to churn. Churn the cream at 62 degrees 
in a revolving churn without inside ma- 
chinery until the butter comes in gran- 
ules about bird shot size. If so done the 
butter will be strictly one thing and the 
buttermilk another, and the buttermilk 
will run out if you give it an opportunity. 

Rinse the butter twice with pure water, 
with salt added. The last rinsing ~.!! 
come nearly clear of buttermilk. Drain 
the butter a few minutes, add about two 
ounces of good dairy salt to the pound oi 
butter, the butter still being in the 
churn, revolve the churn a few times and 
the salt will intermingle evenly with the 
butter. It is well to allow a few minutes 
for the salt to dissolve and then give it a 
good banging in the churn, which will 
give the buiter nearly all the needed 
working. Now pack the butter solidly in 
tub or crock or work into rolls with the 
butter ladle. About three-fourths of the 
large amount of salt in the butter will 
come out in the’ brine in working or 
banging the butter into a solid bedy. I 
have practiced this method over 30 years 
and can certify to its value for farm 
dairy use or say up to 30 pounds of but- 
ter at a churning. 





A COW FOR EVERY ACRE. 


Where little or nothing is bought there 
can be little hope of making every acre 
keep its cow, as has so long been the 
dream of many dairymen, the “American 
Cultivator” says. It might be done if 
corn alone were used as feed. But corn 
is not a complete ration,.and though 
more than enough corn with fodder might 
be grown to keep a cow through the year, 
it would be always more profitable to 
give other feed, such as clover hay, 
wheat bran or middlings, and eithér lin- 
seed or cotton seed meal. We nave 
known some milkmen near the city who 
kept fully as many cows as they culti- 
vated acres of land. But they relied 
very largely upon purchased food, gener- 
aly growing only corn fodder, which they 
fed green so long as they could, and then 
{either cured the remainder or put it into 
|the silo for winter and spring use. It Is 
a great help if some cfimson clover has 
| been sowh on the corn ground. It will 
;}make enough growth before the land 
}needs to be plowed for cérn in spring to 
|well repay the expense of seeding and 
cutting the crop. But for the fact that it 
takes two years to gréw a good crop of 
clover, it would pay to seed a piece of 
land every year with clover to we cut for 
hay. Three crops a year, aggregating 
five to six tons of dried hay, may be cut 
on rich land. If a farnier can succeed in 
keeping a cow per acre, even with the 
purchase of some grain feed, he may, if 
his cows are good ones, realize more 
} profit from his land than he can with 
most cultivated crops. 








CLEAN MEN. 





Only men with cleanly instincts should 
be permitted to have a part in drawing 
the milk from the cow or handling it at 
any time. If dirty men are to be re- 
tained on the farm they should be put to 
some work other than that that directly 
affects the milk, says the “N. W. Farm 
and Home."’ We hear about men that dip 
their fingers in the milk when they want 
to moisten the teats of the cow they are 
milking. It has never seemed to the 
writer that the facts as reported could be 
possible, but the preponderance of testi 
mony seems to be that there are such 
dirty milkers. That being the case, the 
dirty man must be recognized as exist- 
ing, and he should be prevented from 
contaminating the milk supply. But he 
is not always easy to find. His dirty 
tricks are kept by him in the _ back- 
ground as much as possible. He must be 
run down. Perhaps the best way to find 
him is for the cow owners to give the 
milkers general instructions against such 
methods. When the dirty man is the pro- 
prietor himself the case becomes more 
difficult to handle, and until something 
like the curd test’ for dirt is adopted by 
the creameries and cheese factories there 
is little chance of finding him out. It 
should not be forgotten that the dirty 
man stands in the way of the maker of 
both butter and cheese. The dirty man 
ean bring to naught the finest ‘skill in 
the world. If we would build up from 
the foundation we must eliminate dirt in 
men and methods. Cleanliness in all 
things is the first step in our upward 
progress, 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 


We advise our readers to write the In- 
ternational Food Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., in regard to their Free Introduc- 
ing Offer, the particulars of which get 


from their ad on page 7. 
ABORTION Befention of | Placenta 
and Failure to Breed. 
Kellog’s Condition Powder is a positive cure for 
. Write for circular. Address 
H.W. KELLOG CO., St. Paul Minn. 











SenuineCC.Co’s PATENT EDGE 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 


makes a perfectly tight joint with one corrugated 
side lap. *tthrow away money on the other 
kind. 4 in. end lap with this equals 8 in. with others 


Let us tell hi to pave to it terial. 
Free Ontalog and price iy tosh wee tt see eras. 


Kansas City Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
218-220 W. 8rd St., Xansas City, Mo. 
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is thoroughly scientific and 1 
superior to the ordinary methods. 

as all afflicted readers may have $2.50 
worth of treatment especially prepared 
for their case free, we would advise them 
to send for it at once. Address Dr. 
Franklin Miles. 201 to 209 State street, 
Chicago. Please mention this paper. 


Gilt edged butter is more to be desired 
on the average customer's plate than any 
delicacy of the season. 

It is not always the man with the big- 
gest herd of cows who clears the most 
money from his dairy. 
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De Laval Machines 


——AT THE-—— 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


The award of the Gold Medal to the De Laval Cream Separa- 
tors (the highest and only award of its kind) at the Buffalo Ex- 
position, was well supported by the magnificent work of the 
De Laval macliine used in the Model Dairy of the Exposition, 
which made a record in practical work, under ordinary every- 
day use conditions, in every way unapproachable hy any other 
than an improved “Alpha-Dise” De Laval machine. 


(Copy) 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


Gentlemen: 


highest award. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICA 


General Offices: 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 1901. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 21st, 1901. 


74 Cortlandt St., New York. 


The work of the De Laval Centrifugal Cream Separator, 
Dairy Turbine size, guaranteed capacity 1,000 pounds per hour, 
used by use in the Model Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition 
Buffalo, N. Y., brought out the following points: : 

First: The machine has been run from August 9th, 1901, to 
September 28th by the buttermaker and his assistant, and had 
no special attention given it by any expert of the 

Second: The official tests were made by two of the best ex- 
perts in Babcock testing, and for the whole time, or 71 consecu- 
tive tests, shows a loss of .0161 of one per cent. of butter-fat. 

‘Third: It was run at its full guaranteed capacity of 1,000 
pounds per hour, at times exceeding that amount, but at no 
time was the feed reduced to make a skimming record. 

Fourth: The amount of power used was very small. 

Fifth: It did what you claimed for it in every particular. 

EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, Supt. 
DE WITT GOODRICH, 
JAS. STONEHOUSE, 


Company. 


In Charge of Tests. 


JNO. A. ENNIS, Buttermaker. 
ELMER C. WELDEN, Asst. Buttermaker. 


OTHER CREAT EXPOSITIONS. 


_ The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a con- 
tinuation of their triumphant record at all previous great expo- 
sitions. At the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, they received 
the Gold and only medal awarded by the regular jury of awards 
and were the only separators used in the Model Dairy. At Ant- 
werp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the Grand 
Prizes or highest awards. At Omaha in 1898 they received the 
Gold Medal, and again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 
NTR 


EAL. 


1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 77 YORK 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, “TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION sT., 248 MC DERM y 
San Francisco. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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REPUBLICAN in 


0) 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY 
Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 


COMPARISON, the biggest, 
America. Itis STRIOTLY 





‘Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
t national news and family journal published in 
litics, but is above all A 

impartial] 
at variety of well-sel 
APER. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 

GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 


NEW: and 

soupy pone eat nat ts 
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reading matter makes it 
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tie and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
; Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEM 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. oe 
MSE ES CT ES CRI: ARTE. 6 RE Whee 
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AnELASTIC Elastic 


isnot moresatisfactory than Elastic Page Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH, 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


to one our Illustrated De- 
scriptive Circulars and 
Special Discount Sheets of 
Advanc 


e Fenee 
Itis the best all wire fence 








ry at manufactr ver’s prices. No 
dealer on earth can bi vance Fenee cheaper than 
the farner cap. Made in any height and any length to suit all re- 
quirements ot farm tencing. Wiite today. Have fence realy when 
youneedit. ADVANCE FENCE CO, 110 A ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
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Catal free for the asking. 
T N BR / 
ee aiacio. Ind. 





(Reservoir 84.50 extra, 
has four 7 in. holes.ve: y 
substantial—compiete. 
z= Big Catalog FREE. 
.y nicely illustrated and full of 
bargains. We sell nearly 
everything —all kinds of 






Xe 


wearing 
goods and family suppiies. Send for catalogue No. 513. 
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Jeles. Ask for it. 
St., Chicago, Ills, 


pos. Free a 
Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson 











E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. - Chicago. 





A WONDERFUL BOOK 


It tells all about caring for 
milk and cream; 


armer can increase his in 


; how to make 
butter, and how every 


FREE 


come. Scores of farmers write us they would not 


take $100 for it. It is a val 
farmer who makes butter. Simply sand us your 


name 

solutely free. 
advertise our goods. 
PEOPLES’ SUPPLY CO., 


juable book for every 
and we will mail you this ny . 
We this book’ to 

Write tod 
Dept. 330, 
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ay. 

Kansas City. Mo. 
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The “SMALLEY” 


Family of 
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Embraces for this season ©: 
Wizz Sfiumehmnents: Chain or Independent 
attac’ 3 
Blower Elevators: Grinding Mills for Ear ae 
an mall rain; or 
Shellers: Self Feed Drag Saws; Bolting Mills. 


to any one naming this paper. 
Smaliey Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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kers, Cider Mills or 
can save you Big 
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WHOLESALE 


Feed Mills, fFeed 
Mechinery*: We 
ou first 

Busi- 


any Farm 
money and furnish 
ave been 40 years in 
Address, 


H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St. 
ST. LOUIS MC. 
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Horticulture 


TRIBUTES TO JUDGE MILLER. 
-_—— | 

Editor RURAL WORLD: If he who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before is a benefactor, how 
much more he whbd for more than half a | 
entury Jabored te.increase and improve | 
our fruits, which are at once a delicacy 
and a necessity, and who succeeded in 
originating and developing fruits that are 
a delight to the taste and.health to the 








hody. 

Such a one was Judge Samuel Miller, 
whose kind words and fatherly advice 
have been such a comfort to thousands 


of his admirers. 
Now that he is gone from us forever, it 


is a comfort to know that almost daily 
we partake of fruits that have in on¢ 
way or another passed his test, inspec- | 


tion or commendation, and we are proud 
know that some of the plants that | 
zave us this fruit came directly from his 


to 


hands 

In choosing his life work he chose well. 
He who enters life’s business in partner- 
ship with nature and nature’s God forms 
a triple alliance that is invincible. Mis- | 
takes will be made and disappointments 
come, but when the last balance has been 
«ast, he will find that his blessings have 
been more than can be numbered, and 
his lot in life has been a pleasant and 
successful one, and at the last mother 
earth will receive into her bosom all that 
is mortal, and his spirit will go to the 
God who gave it. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

WORLD: It is with 
I noted in the 


Editor RURAL 
most sincere regret 
RURAL WORLD the death of Judge 
Miller. It is given to but few men to 
have lived a life so useful to so many 
others as has been his. It is quite % 
years ago when the writer first began re- 
ceiving horticultural instructions from 
his writings, and from first to last they 
were invariably valuable, interesting and 
instructive. He had a jolly, simple na- 





ture, and could give and take a joke 
with great good humor. He made firm 
friends as fast as they came to him. 
His death is a severe loss to Missouri. | 
J. G. KINDER. | 

aes 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With deep | 


regret and sorrow we read the sad news 
in the RURAL WORLD that our dear old 


friend, Judge Samuel Miller, the great | 

and noble horticulturist, has been called 

away. JOSEPH BACHMAN 
Altus, Ark. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
GATHER FALLEN 
the to begin fighting insects 
fungi for the next year’s crop. All de- 
caying fruit that may be found on the 
ground should be gathered and destroy- 


FRUIT.—Now is 


time and 


ed, also dried mummies thatemay be 
hanging to the trees; leaves should either 
be plowed under or burned. Burning 


leayes in a vineyard has been found very 
effective as a preventive of rot. In doing 
so, however, care must be exercised that | 
Vines are not injured by fire. 

PRUNE THE VINEYARD.—Those who 
have the time may safely employ 
pruning their vineyards, as the wood is 
now thoroughly ripened, even though | 
there may be a good many leaves hang- | 
ing. Where vines are liable to be in-| 


jured by severe cold they should be laid | 


down to the ground. 

RASPBERRY WORK.—It is still not 
too late to layer tips; results depending 
upon weather. If dead wood has not been 
removed it may be done now. It is con- 
sidered best not to prune raspberries un- 
til toward spring. 

CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES.— 
These should be planted in the fall, for, 
if deferred until spring, the plants ar 
liable to start growth before soil is dry 
enough to work, and consequently 
not do as well as if planted when perfect- 
dormant 


ly . 
Fall planting of raspberries is also ad- 


visable, providing it is done late enough | 


to allow tips to have made a good 
growth. Fall planting of trees is all right 
providing the work is correctly done. 
Place roots as nearly as possible in their 
natural position; that is, as they grew in 


the nursery, and when fairly covered 
with earth tramp very firmly. Soil 
should not be very dry. 

STORING KEIFFER PEARS.--In 


going through the orchard you may find 
some Keiffers still hanging to the trees 
as sound and hard as ever. If these are 
wrapped in paper and stored in a dark, 
cool cellar they will keep until January, 
at which time they will be found perfect- 
ly soft to the core and almost equal in 
quality to a Bartlett, and will be en- 
joyed more by the consumer, more than 
though they were Bartlett's in season. 
The Keiffer is a good pear in spite of all 
that has been said against it, and those 
who know how to handle it will always 
make it pay. The Keiffer has been a 
great money maker in the past, but 
whether or not it will continue to be so 1s 
a question that no one can answer, but 
the way it is being planted all over the 
country is enough to-cause one to stop 
and think before following suit. 

WEEDING STRAWBERRIES.—If you 
have an old strawberry bed that is worth 
holding over, it should have your atten- 
tion now by way of removing all peren- 
nial plants that are not supposed to bear 
strawberries. 

Sweet potato vines make excellent hay. 
My cows prefer it to the best timothy, 
and there is much more in it for them. 
Aside from the value of the vines as 
feed, it is a great advantage in remov- 
ing them from the field, thus avoiding the 
hindrance in putting in the following 


What does. a 


chimney do to a 





lamp? 
MAacBETH’S is 

the making of it. 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to ]amps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





| excelled, 


| 2,000 feet less, the apple does not succeed, 


| show 


;}does and 


' 
it by | 






may | 


As even when vines are 
plowed under after harvesting the crop 
they do not rot sufficiently to avoid inter- 
ference in the spring, ‘ 
North Alton, Il. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


season's crop. 


INFLUENCE OF ELEVATION ON THE 
APPLE. 


Editer RURAL .WORLD: The bene- 
ficial influence of elevation to the suc- 
cessful growth, bearing and keeping 


qualities of the apple, is a matter not re- 
ceiving near the attention of horticul- 
turists generally that it deserves. | 

In Northwestern Arkansas, in the coun- 
ties of Benton, Washington and Madison, 
the apple succeeds remarkably. The 
color, flavor and size of fruit cannot be 
Here the elevation is approxi- 
mately 2,500 feet. Due east from this point 
1) miles, in Green, Randolph and How- 
ard counties, where the elevation of the 
bottom lands is only about 300 feet, or 


though in the same parallel of latitude. 
There is no appreciable difference in the 
character of the soil on the uplands, nor 
does the character of the timber growth 
any great difference, proving that 
to elevation alone can the wonderful suc- 
cess of apple culture in the former sec- 
tion be attributed. 

We hear a lot about the great “Big 
Red Apple’ country of south Missouri. 
Without wishing to reflect upon the mo- 
tives of those who for advertising pur- 
poses started this slogan about that sec- 
tion for profitable apple growing, the 
fact remains and is tacitly admitted by 
the best posted horticulturists in Mis- 
souri, that this so-called Big Red Apple 
section is just about the poorest section 
of upland Missouri in which to grow red 
apples. 

It is at least 10 miles south of the 
southern edge of the apple tree belt, and 
whatever advantage it possesses is pure- 
ly of elevation. It certainly hasn't the 
soil. The drainage is perfect, imperfect- 
ly perfect, you might say. ‘inat old say- 
ing that an apple tree can’t stand wet 
feet is perhaps trite enough back east, in 
soil that must be under drained to pro- 
duce profitably; but upland Missouri 


| transportation 





doesn't need under draining to carry off 
surplus water. What the Missouri 


will bring moisture to it, and these “big 
red apple’ orchards of the Ozarks, espe- 
cially. Our apple trees will not stand dry 
feet, that is the great trouble with the 
“big red apple’’ country. For proof of 


| this take a tour and carefully inspect the 


orchards of Howell and adjoining coun- 
ties. If you find any orchard, planted ten 
years or more, where two-thirds of the 


|trees are still alive, then you are a good 


hunter and deserve a chromo. 

{ am willing to admit that this section 
will continue to produce more 
apples than any other section of Mis 
souri, but the reason is that they plant 
about ten times as many trees 
other section. All the same, the owners 
of these trees know how much this sec- 
tion been over praised 
country. 

To those who really desire to know the 
exact center of the apple tree belt of Mis- 
souri, | will assure them, and they can 
find abundance of proof of the fact, that 
the current of the Missouri river 
jactly the center of the apple belt. 


as any 
has 


as an apple 


is ex- 
There 


| is no spot in Missouri outside of a ten- 


mile limit from that stream that is as 
|'good for apples as can be found within 
that limit, and the farther you go from 
that center either way the poorer your 
success will be in growing big red apples. 
The noted Loess deposit lands of the 
Missouri river are unsurpassed any- 
| where for fruit culture of any kind, and 
especially the apple. Trees are longer 
than in any other section of the state. 
While the elevation, though considera- 
|ble, is not so great as in the Ozark 
| Sion, the climate is more 
japple, and its keeping 
|much better. J. 


qualities very 
G. KINDER. 


| §$t. Louis Co., Mo. 
| ‘cininitiilpidillihtecinnitcmies 
NEBRASKA FRUIT NOTES. 
| aii 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I get a large 


}amount of valuable information from the 
RURAL WORLD on fruit and other farm 
|topics. There seems often to be infor- 
;}mation sufficient in each week's paper to 
|be worth the whole year’s subscription. 
| Judge Miller we will miss very much. I 
| have been quite busy this fall gathering 
jand selling peaches and apples, ours and 
}other parties’. Peaches were very good 
| for an off year, but some of them were 
|smaller than usual, but our apples were 
| the best we have had for several years, 
| We sold good budded peaches for $1.25 to 
| $1.50 a bushel; seedlings, 60 cents to $1.25. 
|Good winter apples we sell for $1.10 to 
| $1.50, home grown. Our grapes did not do 
so well. The average apple crop here was 
very poor this year. We get large lots of 
jgrapes shipped here from New York 
}state. Nice retail at 25 cents a 
|basket (eight pounds). Fancy fruit we 
|get from California. 1 by the, Pan- 
| American Exposition report from Buf- 
falo, Nebraska got first on peaches, For 
}size our peaches compare favorably with 

peaches of California, and I think 





ones 


see 





the 
ours have a much nicer flavor than those 
from California. 0. C. BURCH. 


Jefferson Co., Nel 





SECOND FRUITING —t PEAR. 





I was much interested in reading in 
your current issue the statement and 
question of your Rockland County corre- 
spondent, G. F. R., relating to the double 
fruiting of a pear tree on his premises, 
as well as the remarks which follow the 
query. It may interest your readers to 
learn of an experience which I had in 
this line some years ago. A Duchess 
ad’ Angouleme tree in my (then) yard was 
soaring so high that one day I topped it 
in on the two chief uprights—this when 





the tiny little pears were starting on 
|their journey. Some weeks later the 
{shorn limbs threw out blossoms. I 


‘thought nothing of the circumstance at 
'the time, nor later, when still another 
upright shoot drew my attention, and 
I cut this off also. Queerly enough, some 
time afterward, blossoms were thrown 
out upon this shaft, and that is not all. 
'EBach of these series of blossoms set 
fruit, and at one time I had on the tree 
‘luseious fruit just ripening, several speci- 
mens of this large pear about half grown, 
and blossoms that managed to set fruit 
| before the season was over! The tree 
was a curiosity to all who saw it, and I 
let it go for that, never once “letting 
,on" about the trimming. The. tree was a 
, dwarf, set below the graft, and was well 
along on the road to become a standard, 
writes J. A. Turner in “American Gar- 
dening.”* 





Wild Parsnips.—_In a case of poison 
from wild parsnips warm milk will re- 
| lieve the suffering if given very soon 
' after eating. 


or- | 
chard needs is a drain or something that | 


| right, 


lived, larger, more productive and hardier | 


THE BIG KED APPLE. | 





South Missouri, truly called the “Land 
of the Big Red Apple,’’ modestly ac- 
cepted the many fiattering press notices 
given the country this year on the im- 
mense peach crop that has been mar- 
keted and which brought such splendid 
prices. 

Not being content with the big peach 
crop the drouth stricken Ozark country 
further astonished the world by produc- 
ing an apple crop thai calls for more 
newspaper comment from Eastern pa- 
pers, which heretofore, have referred to 
Missouri only as the home of the razor 
back hog and the producer of haws and 
acorns on which the animal Js suppose? 
to subsist and get fat. 

All along the line of the Frisco System 
in South Missouri the fruit grower has 
small armies of laborers at work picking 
and barreling the crop of apples, the 
equal of which has never before been 
known in Missouri. The choicest fruit is 
packed for export, while the smaller and 
inferior grade is eagerly sought for by 
the men who operate evaporators and 
vinegar factories. 

The fruit has already 
to the Eastern markets, where the crop 
this year has been very light. Every- 
where along the Frisco System can be 
seen the !oajing of cars with barrels of 
the luscious fruit. Every train for the 
north and east takes out consignments 
of apples that are rushed to eastern mar- 
kets and, placed in cold storage. 

Over 42,000 barrels of apples were re- 
ceived in St. Louis Wednesday, the larg- 
est receipts of the season, which is now 
at its height. The apples, which are 
pouring into the city by all means of 
and every route, are for 
the most part shipped right out again te 
eastern markets. Those that do remain 
are put in cold storage. The levee is 
flooded with shipments, and the Frisco 
line alone brought in 36,590 barrels from 
Southern Missouri. Howell County and 
the entire Ozark country is getting the 


begun to move 


best advertisement that was ever given 
any favored section.—Howell (Co.) Ga- 
zette. 


*FERTILIZING HOUSE PLANTS. 





Provided the soil is properly prepared 
in the first place, and other conditions are 
house plants, as a rule, require 
but little fertilizing, beyond a slight stim- 
ulant during active growth, when there 
is danger of exhaustion, writes Fred O. 
Sibley in the “Epitomist.’’ The drop- 
pings from grain fed cows, well rotted, 
l so us to be no longer pasty, constitute, 


perhaps, the best fertilizer for house | 


plants, particularly if the soil is further 
‘enriched by a dash of fine bone meal. 
This last substance is not only valuable 


| for carnations and most flowering 
plants, but may be used to good effect In 
tondressings when extra fertilization is 
Nitrate of soda and ammonia 


roses, 


needed. 


may be used, in dilute liquid form, as 
quick stimulants, provided the proper 
care is exercised in their application. 


|They should never be applied when the 


soll is dry. No liquid manures ever 
lshould be applied. The soil should first 
be moistened with clear water, followed 


by the stimulant. Why? Because when 
applied while the soil is dry, the pliant is 
not prepared for it, and it shocks it much 
the same a plunge into ice water 
would shock a person. It is safer to use 
nothing but simple liquid fertilizers, of 


as 


PROTECTING FRUIT TREES. 





The season of the year is at hand when, 
the fruit grower begins to think of at- 
tending to his fruit trees in order that 
they will not be damaged by the “pesky” 
rabbit. This is work that has fallen to 
the writer since a wee small lassie at 
home, to the present day, more or less. 
Father had a beautiful young orchard in 
bearing, when a neighbor suggested to 
whitewash them to keep the rabbit: 
away, also telling nearly everybody 
around the neighborhood the same tnin 
The result was that everybody's fru... 
trees stood wrapped in shrouds of whi't« 
beautiful to look at, but awful in its 
work. Trees died by the dozens. What 
was the cause I am unable to say, un- 
less the whitewash was too strong, as I 
know it is used by many to the present 
day. Since that time I prefer to use 
something more tame in its behavior, 
writes Mrs. W. M. Knoer in “Vick's | 
Magazine.”’ 

I consider good thick soft soap the 
superior of all things—even to the rabbit 
proof fence—inasmuch as it not only 
keeps the rabbits away, but it stimulates 
the bark to new growth and kills all in- 
sects and their eggs that may be found | 
when washed good with the soap. I know | 
of trees in this neighborhood that had old 
bark on them and never thought of fruit- 
ing which were washed every two weeks 
from fall to spring, that had a good crop 
of fruit the following summer and for 
four summers since. And the bark of 
those old trees is as new looking to-day 
as when set out forty years ago. These 
are all apple except one, which was a 
pear tree.' This tree bloomed itself to 
death last spring. In using the sdap, 
take a soft soap made of good wood 
ashes. It should be thick and sticky, 
also strong to be the best. Always wash 
the trees on a bright sunny day—never 
when there is prospect of rain. It should 
be done long enough before a rain or 
snow so that it will get thoroughly dry, 
or there is danger of its washing before 
the winter is over. Always scratch away 
about three inches of the soil around the 
base of the tree and wasn down as far as 
possible, in order that the eggs of in- 
sects which are close to the ground may 
be washed—rubbed hard so to force the 
wash in the rough places of the bark 
where the insects are found. When weil 
washed replace the soil and wash up- 
wards as far as desired. ‘Luis is easily ap- 
plied and will be found much more ef- 
fective than many of the washes used. 








The Apiary 


AN ARKANSAS APIARY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The boys and 
I made a trip up the mountain last week 
and stopped with Mr. 8. Campbell, the 
bee and berry man of Crawford County. 
Mr. C. started only four years ago with | 
an outfit of 7 swarms and 24 patent hives, 
which he procured from a man who was | 
tired of bees. He said that bees were one | 
year a feast and another a famine, and 
he wanted to go into the poultry farming 
and offered Mr. C. the outfit for hewing 
him the logs to build a chicken house. 
Mr. C. was not slow to cinch the deal, 
and the logs were hewn in three days. 

The first year he got 600 pounds of 
honey and increased his bees to 13 col- 
In the meantime Mr. C. studied 
up bee culture, as he meant to stay in 
the business. The next year he had 30 
colonies that averaged 72 pounds of 
honey, and increased his colonies to 60. 
The following year was a poor one for 
the bees, as the latter part of the sum- 
mer and fall the dry weather cut short 
the honey crop, and the average for 
the colonies was only 35 pounds, and the 
number of colonies increased to 74. 

The year 191 was started in with 108 
stands, and up to date over 3,500 pounds 
of honey have been taken off, and still 
they are working hard to close this sea- 
son with a yield of 5,000 pounds by gath- 
ering the honey dew of the hickory trees 
from which it is just dropping to the 
ground. There are now 140 colonies on 
Mr. C.’s place. Mr. C. puts his success 
wholly to the bee journals and books on 
bee culture, of which he has a good sup- 
ply. As the writer generally carries 
along a few sample copies of the RURAL 
WORLD whenever off on a trip, they 
also there were made good use of, and 
the Bee Department was exhibited to 
good advantage. Mr. C. took a liking to 
that part right off, and said after telling 
him of the very reasonable trial offer, 
‘Here is the money. Send me the paper.” 

There are parties not far from Mr. C. 
who also keep bees, but take not a single 
paper in regards to beekeeping, who say 
that they would rather put the money 
Campbell. invests in papers and books 
into hogs and make more money out of 
them; but as far as the writer could see, 
they had neither hogs, honey nor money, 








onies. 





SOME LAWS OF TREES. 


The 


“Christian Endeavor World” gives 
the following: 
“In planting his orchard a farmer 


placed one row of trees close to the fence 
which divided his land from his neigh- 
bor’s. While the trees were small they 
caused no trouble; but, when they grew 
large, the branches extended out over the 
neighbor’s land and became a source of 
annoyance to him. One fall when the 
trees were loaded with fine fruit, the 
neighbor’s boys commenced to take ap- 
ples from the overhanging branches; and 
the wife of the owner ef the orchard, be- 
ing a hasty woman, scolded the boys and 
said some mean things about the netgn- 
bor’s family. This started a very bitter 


quarrel. A few days after scolding the 
boys the woman crossed the division 
fence for a basket of apples, and was 


ordered out. Upon learning this her hus- 
band went to an attorney, and was told 





| which a good one can be produced from’ 
one peck of cow manure to a barrel of 


water, or one-half peck of hen droppings 
| to the same amount of water, and not ap- 


plied until it has stood twenty-four 
| hours. 

HANGING BASKETS.—For hanging 
baskets and window boxes, where the 


|plants from their very number soon ex- 
haust the soil, bone shavings put into the 


fas they are strong in ammonia, they too 
|}must be used cautiously, even though it 
jis actually manifest that the plants are 
jin need of a stimulant. This is truer since 
jit does not always necessarily imply that 
plants that are making poor growth, are 
in want of extra fertilizing. The trouble 
is often due to deficient root action, 
which in turn may be traced to careless 
watering, improper pottmng, irregular 
heating of the 1roum, ete. While the fact 
remains therefore that high grade fer- 
tilizers and chemicals may be applied to 
house plants advantageously, the danger 
of overdoing it or of not o.werwise apply- 
ing them properly is so imminent that 
amateurs would do well, generally, 
make none but the most careful experi- 
ments in this line. 


Don't be afraid of putting out too many 
fruit trees; but be sure that after they 
are out they receive proper attention. 
Pruning is an absolute necessity, and 
spraying is the great factor in growing 
fruit of fine quality. There is always a 
market, at home and abroad, for fine 
fruit. When we hear any one complain 
of dull market and small prices we may 
at once conclude that his fruit is not of 
a good quality—either wormy or knotty 
or perhaps both. But this is only the re- 
ward of negligence. We wish to empha- 
size the sentence, ‘“‘Take care of your 
trees.’’—Exchange. 

On account of shortage of fruit in Ger- 
many, America fruit will be in larger 
demand there than ever before. 


May | Send You 


A Book? 


I will mail you any book from the list 
below if you send me your address. 

With it I will send an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. If you think that 
you need it after reading this book, you 
are welcome to take it a month at my 
risk. If it cures, pay your druggist $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay him myself. 

This remarkable offer is made after a 
lifetime’s experience. I have learned how 
to strengthen the inside nerves—those 
nerves that alone operate every vital or- 
gan. I make each organ do its duty by 
bringing back its nerve power. No case 
is too difficult. I take the risk in all. 

In five years, 550,000 people have ac- 
ceptéd this offer; and 39 in each 40 paid. 
They paid because they were cured, for 
no druggist accepts a penny otherwise. 
The decision is Jeft with you. 

Note that if my Restorative cures, the 
cost is a trifle. If it fails, it is free. Can 
you neglect such an offer when 39 out of 
40 who write me are cured? 

Simply state which 
book you want, and 





Book No.1 on sia 
Book No, 20n tie treat 
Kidne 


Book No.3 on the y 
address Dr.’ Shoop. Soak Wo, 4 far Women. 
Box 6525, » | Book No. 5, for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 








te | 


that, although the apples belonged to 


| him, by crossing the fence to get them | 





|he made himself a trespasser; so the 
fine fruit fell off and rotted on the 
| ground, 

| “The next spring, the neighbor, while 


|plowing under the overhanging branches 
of the apple trees, scratched one of his 
| Horses badly. This made him angry, and 
jhe sawed off all of the offending 





suitable to the | bottom of the earth are excellent. But | branches, straight above the fence. Then 


|the owner of the trees again sought ad- 
vice, but learned that he had no remedy. 
The trees looked very unsymmetrical, 
with the branches on one side all gone, 
but the neighbor had only exercised a 
legal right."’ 


STAR PEA HULLER. Guarantee to hull 
from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per hour 
or twice as great a capacity as an other 
machine made. Write for circulars and 
prices to STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 

BEST WINTER MULCH FOR STRAW- 
BERRY BEDS. 








| Clean straw or swale grass makes the 
| best winter mulch. The rows are coveréd 
}two to four inches deep. This winter 
{mulch should be raked from the plants 
and left between the rows as a protec- 
tion to the fruit and a safeguard against 
drouth in the fruiting season. The use 
of well rotted manure, plowed under 
when fitting the land for plants, gives 
the best results in many cases. Especial- 
ly is this the case when a dry growing 
season occurs, the glants being able at 
once to obtain available plant food, and 
growing without a check and making 
runners early in the season. In many 
soils the manure adds the needed humus. 
Green or half rotted manure is more 
often an injury than a _ benefit, because 
of the many weed seeds it contains. Many 
strawberry beds are practically ruined by 
the weeds introduced by the use of such 
manure. Perhaps the better method of 
using manure is to apply it rather heav- 
ily to the crop grown on the land the 
year before strawberries are planted, fol- 
lowing that crop with a clover crop to be 
turned under in the spring before set- 
ting plants.—Prof. L. H. Bailey. 


A good, ripe, raw apple is one of the 
easiest of vegetable substances for the 
stomach to deal with, the whole process 
of its digestion being completed in 85 
minutes. Besides these medicinal quali- 
ties of the apple, it has great virtue for 
local applications, The paring of an ap- 
ple cut somewhat thick is an ancient 
remedy for inflamed eyes, being tied on 
at night when the patient goes to bed. 
In France a common remedy for in- 
flamed eyes is an apple poultice, the ap- 
ple being roasted and its pulp applied 
over the eyes without any intervening 
substance. 


Currant Pruning.—Currants bear their 
fruit chiefly from the shoots of the pre- 
vious season and that of the preceding 
one. New shoots must be kept up all the 
time by judicious annual pruning. Old 
bushes may sometimes be cut to the 
ground to advantage to get a fresh crop 
of wood. 


Strawberries Fertilizing.—A great many 
strawberries, probably the most of them, 
have perfect flowers, and do not need 
any other sort near them in order to be 
fertilized. Some varieties are without 
stamens and these must have kinds. with 
stamens near them, or there will be no 
fruit. 








}and a sorry looking bee yard. 

Well, now my hands are not shaped 
| to write, as it is hard work to handle big 
|timber all day. We are building a new 
| barn for the horses, cows and calves. We 
jalways try to improve the place and 
|make everybody and everything comfort- 
jable when the cold, stormy days shall 
jcome. The good wife says, “Now quit, 
| that is enough, if you write any more 
they will not publish your letter.” 

Well, Mr. Editor, some day our mamma 
will write you a letter telling the gooa 
sisters all about good housekeeping, how 
to keep the children healthy and have 
them look pretty, and, by the way, we 
have the prettiest and sweetest set of 
children in the country—three boys and 
three girls. Yours. L. A. DEDEN. 

Crawford Co., Ark. 

We will be very 


glad to have Mrs. 
Deden's letters on some of the various 
|problems of housekeeping and training 
| children.—Editor. 





HONEY FOR MARKET. 





| Doesn't it look pretty? That honey in 
| the cases? There are two shipping cases, 
leach case containing 12 one-pound sec- 
|tions. The honey in those sections doesn’t 
| taste a whit better than the same honey 
jecut out of a box-hive, or out of a comb 
in a movable framé hive, providing that 
in each case the comb has been freshly 
built. It only looks better, writes G. C. 
Miller in the “Stockman and Farmer.” 
But that difference in looks makes a big 
difference in the price you can get for it. 
especially in the markets of the large 
cities. Cut the honey out of those sec- 
tions and let it be piled more or less 
mashed in a crock or pan, and in the city 
market it would bring three or four cents 
a pound less, if indeed you could find any 
market at all for it. Even the size of the 
section sometimes makes a material dil- 
ference in the price per pound. There 
was a time when most of the honey’ was 
produced in two-pound sections. Then 
one-pound sections came on the market, 
and in most places the two-pound sec- 
tions could only be sold at 2 cents a 
pound less than the smaller sections. 

If you want a good price for the honey 
;you produce, it may pay you well to give 
}a good deal of attention to the matter of 
jlooks. As a rule, purchasers will prefer 
}to buy honey produced in the immediate 
|neighborhood, but the looks have a good 
|deal to do with it. If some one else near 
|by furnishes your grocer with nice sec- 
| tions, your dauby chunk honey will go 
| begging. 
| There may be, however, a real differ- 
ence in taste. Honey in combs that have 
been used for brood-rearing should never 
be put on the market, nor comb honey 
}containing pollen. 
| Thén there’s the matter of convenience 
in handling. A grocer doesn’t like to 
have around a lot of dauby stuff to be 
lifted out with a knife or spoon to be 
weighed. Many grocers that refuse en- 
tirely to handle honey may be induced to 
do so if it put up in neat sections that 
may be handled without daubing. 
Another item that should not be ne- 
glected is the effect on the market pro- 
duced by having on it a poor article of 
honey. Perhaps poor honey ought not 
to affect the price of good honey, but the 
fact is that it does affect it, at least in a 
great many places. Suppose you have 
been selling to your grocer nice section 
honey at 12 cents a pound. Some day you 
go to him and find that he wants you to 
come down on the price. A man who 
has a lot of bees has ‘“‘taken up” several 
“speks,”’ and the honey thereby obtained 
was sold at perhaps 8 cents a pound, or 
at whatever price was offered. The gro- 
cer thinks honey is honey, and as he has 
bought at 8 cents he is unwilling to pay 
more. So please remember that if you 
put a poor article of honey on sale you 
may be doing an injury to another who 
takes pains to deserve a good price. 








THE INTEREST OF BEE AND PEAR 
MEN BEING HARMONIZED. 


Regarding the bee and pear-blight 
question in central California, I am pleas- 
ed to announce that many of the fruit- 
growers are coming to (or appear to be 
coming to) the conviction that the re- 
moval of the bees during the time the 
trees are in bloom will not’ materially 
abate the destructive effects of the pear- 
blight virus, writes A. I. Root in “Bee 
Gleanings."’ 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING 


MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!? 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 years; 
sent on free trial, CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


! © We trust 
honest 





Li WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


mn 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING. GO,, East St, Louis, i 


















to market. 


of all kinds, or anything you may have to 
sales and 
Weight. 

get at home. 


Ref. Western State Bank, 
Chicago, and this paper. 


Ship Your Produce Direct. 


There is no way to get full value for your produce except by shipping direct 
t The fewer hands the produets of the farm pass through before reach- 
ing the consumer the more profit there is for the producer. 


We Distribute Direct to the Consumer. 


We Receive and Sell 


Butter, Eggs, Veal, Poultry, Game, Fur, Hides, Pelts, Wool, Potatoes, 
Seed, Broom Corn, Pop Corn, Beans, Hay, Grain, Green and Dried Fruit 


uick returns for all shipments, also full Market Price and Fall 
e guarantee to get you more money for your products than you can 

One shipment will convince you of this fact. 
and responsible; you run no risk in shipping to us; have been established here 
for 27 years. Write us for prices, shipping tags or any information you may want, 


SUMMERS, BROWN & CO., 









dispose of. We guarantee prompt 


We are reliable 


Commission Merchants, 
158-160 S. Water St., CHICAGO. 











It appears that the resolu= | 


or a gambler, staking your years’ 
under natural conditions when 


ot products and with Home Markets 


UNDER THE WILSON 


stallment plan. 


Profits large. 


JAMES W. WILSON, Manager. 


We Share profits with those who can advance cash for land. 


DON’T BE AN ASS 


Bearing your own and the Landlord’s burdens, wearing out your life 


ON A RENTED FARM 


labor on the uncertainties of farming 


WITH LITTLE MONEY 


and on easy terms you can secure an 
water supply insuring crops, a rich soil insuring large yields, better quality 


Farm with an abundant 


at high prices. The most successful 


farms in the United States are farmed by irrigation, 


SETTLE MENT PLAN 


you can get an irrigated farm and home of your own for less money each 
year than you pay out in rents. Land and water rights sold on 10 year in- 


No risk. 


Agents Wanted. Address for Bulletin giving full information. 


HOMESTEAD LAND & IRRIGATION CO., 


79 DEARBON ST., CHICACO, ILL. 








WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
. 5 
“New Rival” “Leader” “Repeater’ 








Loaded Shotgun Shells: “ 
Black powder; “Leader” 
with Smokeless. 
Factory Loaded Shells, 

ALL DEALERS 


F you are looking for reliable shotgun am- 
munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 


New Rival,” loaded with 
and “Repeater,” loaded 


Insist upon having Winchester 


and accept no others. 
KEEP THEM 











YOU CAN’T BE FAR WRONG 


if you feed ground feed, ground 
in one of our easy running miils. | 
Three canes Sweeny | 
Geared and Power. We 
want agents in every 
community, We willin- 
terest you. Write and 














FARMS. 





Oklahoma lands for sale, 
SEAWELL & VANDERGRIFT, Hobart, 0. T 


OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 
ni 
aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. 





8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. Agricult- 





ask for catalog A—44. 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLS. 
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AF, 

wi h the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. {t awe 
ife. Saws any kind I 

Folds like a pocketknife. can caw HORE | 


BY ONE MAN, 

down trees. 

timber on any kind o1 man 

EARS, orbs ince "Sond or reat ings 
use. nd for 

logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 

from thousands. First order secures 


FOLDING ING MACHINE CO. 
vs Oe ace AcaGe ILL. 


Office, 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 
Cash forYour Real Estate 
no matter where it is. Send description and 


cash price and get my successful plan for finding 
cash buyers. W. M. Ostrander, North Ameri- 
can Blidg., Philadelphia. See my full page ads. 
Munsey's, McClure’s, and all the big magazines. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A well improved 400 acre farm, in Lin- 
eoln County, Missouri, 15 miles east of 
Troy the county seat, and 7 miles west of 
Elsberry onthe Burlington railroad, and 
68 miles north of St. Louis. Can be di- 
vided into two farms. For description, 
price and terms, write to the owner, 


WM. S. SHIRK, Sedalia, Mo. 








region of the pear-orchards during the 
time they were in bloom, required some 
ratifying action on the part of the fruit 
men in filling out certain blanks. These 
blanks were laid before them some time | 
ago, but nothing has been done. It is 
probably true that the pear-orchardists 
are not very sanguine as to the bene- 
ficial effects of the proposed removal, 
and many of them are fair men, and 
therefore disinclined to put the bee-keep- 
ers to this expense unnecessarily. 

I talked with Prof. Waite (who, it -will 
be remembered, originally declared the 
bees to be guilty), while in Buffalo, re- 
garding this case. He was not sure the 
removal of the bees would bring about 
relief, owing to the presence of wild bees 
and numerous other insects that would, 
undoubtedly, spread the disease. He was 
sure, from extended experiments, that 
the bees were very necessary for the fer- 
tilization and proper maturing of the 
fruit, although he admitted that possi- 
bly conditions in California might be dif- 
ferent. Prof. Waite is a careful, candid 
man, and a friend of the bees, and so 
much so that he deems it necessary to 
have a few colonies of them in his own 
pear orchard, pear-blight or no pear- 
blight. 

Taking everything into consideration, it 
appears now there will be no conflicting 
of interests between the bee-keepers and 
pear men; and it is hoped that the mat- 
ter will rectify itself when the pear- 
blight disease loses its hold or ‘runs 
out,” as we sincerely hope it may. } 
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Stope the Cough 
rks off the Cold 
‘Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 








tion passed by the bee-keepers in their 
convention, to move the bees out of the 


‘cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 














Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and tru informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 

























SHORT ON CORN 
Or LONG ON WHEAT? 
Tn either case you need aseale this 
fall and winter. Don't putit e. 


. Guaranteed. 
Z —— (fon honor and at reasonable 
weer / prices and terms. Free Ca 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 123 Central St., Binghamten, N. ¥~ 





Stock allowed to invade the orchard in 
winter will do more or less damage to the 
fruit-tree terminals. 
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PATENT GROOVED 








dows trucks in the U. 8. 





s 
Tire Wheels 
Forfarm 
Any Size to fit any Skein. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
WAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Havana, Ill. 


We are the manufac 
ped, 2 ~ hy 





@ Write for Price. 





Live Stock 





CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
oa SALES. 





Nov. 14-15.—Sale of Berkshire and Jersey 
cattle. Biltmore Farm Annual, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 

@ov. 19, 191—L. A. Novinger 
@horthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 


and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
Funkhouser, st Kansas 


& Sons, 


Lm Maryville, Mo., 

uth Omaha. Shorthorns. 
oe i, 1901—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 


January 2 


15 Os- 
ey ty Mo., and others, at ty, 
Mo. Heref: tte 
na others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
March elt. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Th; J. F. ther, Williamsville, Ill; 
6 ©. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill.; 
Cc B.D & i, De; 
T. J. worset sR Mo., and ers, 
orthorns. 
eaarch Sw. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. : 
dune . McLane, Danville, Ind., 
ee baaiantoatie Double Standard Polled 


“ nal Hereford Exchange” un- 
e---4 ef T. F. B. Sotham, as 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. ‘Mo 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, w. Cc. Me 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Me 
Gavock, mgr., Chice¢o. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 


Dec. 2-7—Chicago, [ll. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 


Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 


SHOWS 


~ 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER SALE 





At Kansas City, Dec. 10 and 1. 





The cattle contributed by Mr. Funk- 
houser for the Hereford sale at Kansas 
City, Dec. 10 and 11, are, in the main, 
from Hesiod 2nd, or some of his descend- 
ants, and his offering may be regarded as 
distinctly a Funkhouser offering. The 
females are either bred or will have 
calves at foot, and most of them are from 
service of the bull, March On 6th, that 
may be considered now as distinctly a 
Funkhouser sire, and one of the best bulls 
of the Hereford breed. He will be on ex- 
hibition at the sale, together with a 
number of his get, furnishing buyers 
with a reasonable idea of what they may 
expect from his service. 

Mr. Funkhouser’s offering is especially 
notable in the number of bulls and heif- 
ers by Hesiod 2nd, who has probably fur- 
nished as many herd bulls as any sire in 
America. The Funkhouser offering com- 
prises some twenty cows and fourteen 
bulls, 

The Armour offering comprises some 
70 head of cows and 12 head of bulls. It 
may be divided distinctly into imported 
and American Herefords. The imported 
cows are practically all from the Armour 
importation of 1900. There are some 25 
head of imported cows, ranging from 
three to four year olds, and some 20 
head of imported heifers, two-year-olds 
or just coming two’s, all bred to Armour 
sires, many of them to imported South- 
ington. The other Armour sires used in 
service are Aaron, the $3,000 bull, and 
Lord Prettyface, a son of St. Louis, 
grandson of the Royal winner, Old Pret- 
tyface. 

Notable among the imported cows is 
Phoebe, lot 69. She is by Peer, and is 
generally regarded as one of the best 
things ever brought over by Mr. Armour. 
This same sire has a number of other 
cows in the offering, and all of them 
universally good. The celebrated John 
Tudge sire, Gold Box, is represented by 
three cows of unusual merit—Post Obit, 
Fairfax, Cecil, Happy Hampton, Truent, 
Keep-On, Gamecock, Tiptop, and other 
celebrated English sires are represented, 
and the bull Aaron, sire of Majestic, the 
prize herd bull now in quarantine with 
the Armour importation, has several 
cows to his credit, in fact, the imported 
division, as a whole, represents the best 
herds of England. 

There are four imported bulls, one of 
which, Royal Hampton, is especially no- 
table on account of coming from an Al- 
bion sire, and from a Happy Hampton 
dam. This bull blends the Royal win- 
nings in England so perfectly that it 
would be a misfortune to have him go 
outside of a regular breeding herd. 

It has always been the custom of Mr. 
Armour to offer a Queen’s heifer in his 
public sales. Queen Ideal, bred by her 
late Majesty, Queen Victoria, out of Fire- 
light and by Arbitrator, will represent 
Royalty in this event. She is a heifer of 
rare quality and will undoubtedly com- 
mand attention. 

Mr. Armour’s own breeding is repre- 
sented by heifers and bulls from Kansas 
Lad, Beau Brummel, Jr., St. Louis, 
Aaron, Lord Prettyface, The Strand, Cli- 
max 4th and the imported bull, Roderick, 
now in service with Scott & March. 

As a summary, the Armour division 
represents Mr. Armour’s history as a 
breeder and importer, and it was his own 
ambition to make this offering his great- 


est. 
Calf Scour 
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ur Digestive Powder do the 
Cured work. Severest cases cured. 


_— cog $1; large (four times dollar 
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FANCY PRICE FOR SHORTHORNS. 


Cow From Queen Victoria’s Herd Sells 
for $6,000 in Chicago. 





Chicago, Ill, November 7.—Cicely, a 
Shorthorn cow, recently of the Queen Vic- 
toria herd in England, was sold here to- 
day for $5,000 to J. J. Robbins & Sons, of 
Horace, Ind. The animal cost Queen Vic- 
toria $4,000 a few years ago. Twenty other 
cows and bulls realized an average price 
of $1,320. These are record figures for 
Shorthorn cattle for the past twenty-five 
years. The sales were made at Dexter 
park amphitheater by W. B. Flatt, of 
Hamilton, Ont., who recently imported 
the herd from England. 

Lord Banff, of the royal herd, was sold 
to George E. Ward, of Hawarden, Ia., for 
$5,000. Choice Goods, considered by 
many to be the finest Shorthorn bull ever 
produced, was sold to-night to Robbins & 
Sons, of Horace, Ind., on private terms, 
sho to be the highest ever paid for a 





Shorthorn bull in America. 
A LOW AVERAGE FOR ANGUS. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—The combination 
Aberdeen-Angus sale held here yesterday 
under the management of W. C. McGav- 
ock, resulted in an average of $201.60 on 
58 head. Fifty-one cows averaged $199.18 
and 2 bulls $267.50. The offerings were in 
fair condition with a few very thin and 
a number in good high flesh. Manager 
McGavock said “it was tough sleddin’.” 


COWAN’S HERD IS DISPERSED. 








His Breeding Career Comes to a Close 


with an Average of $228,386. 





B. O. Cowan's career as a breeder, that 
is for the next few years at least, was 
brought to a close November 6 at the sale 
pavilion, when the last 44 animals in his 
herd were sold to the highest bidders. 
The very last of Mr. Cowan’s stock sold 
to go to other homes was the cow Queen 
of Beauty 5th, which was taken by G. A. 
Betteridge of Bunceton, Mo. 

It was a fortunate occurrence that the 
greater part of the residue of Mr. Cow- 
an’s herd consisted of females, for a very 
weak bull crowd was present at the sale, 
and the breeder closed out his males at a 
bargain, as far as the purchasers were 
concerned. The cows sold very well, con- 
sidering their condition, and the fact that 
several were aged or slightly defective. 
The latter could not be helped, however, 
and it is only remarkable that the very 
last cf the breeder’s herd should show 
such general good condition and few de- 
fects as did the animals Mr. Cowan put 
on sale yesterday. 

The general average for the entire lot 
of 44 head was $228.86. The cows beat this 
general average with an average of 
$244.86. The bulls made the weakest show- 
ing, eight head averaging but $156.87. The 
top price of the day was $1,320, which was 
given for the cow May Violet 2d, a 
straight Cruickshank calved in the spring 
of 1898. She was bred by Mr. Cowan 
himself, and was perhaps as good a 
specimen of blue blooded Shorthorn as 
he had on his place. A heifer calf by 
Lavender Prince sold with the cow. After 
Col. G. M. Casey of Missouri had bid the 
pair in for $1,320, W. P. Harned an- 
nounced that he would give $450 for the 
calf, but the doughty colonel said $700 
would not buy the youngster. 

The next best price of the sale and the 
top for bulls, was $545, which was given 
by J. W. Smith of Allerton, Iowa, for 
Lavender Prince, a 38-year-old bull with 
heavy Cruickshank tops. Martin Flynn 
of Des Moines, Iowa, paid the third best 
price of the sale for Mysie Lavender, a 
6-year-old cow. She brought $5?°. 

The attendance at the sale seemed very 
small when compared with the crowds 
that were present during the Royal sales 
two weeks ago, but those present yester- 
day consisted largely of breeders and 
farmers there for business, and not idle 
curiosity seekers. 

Missouri took the biggest share of the 
purchases. lowa followed with 13; Kan- 
sas came third with 8, ana Nebraska took 
5 head. ; 

Chief among the buyers from Nebraska 
were the representatives of the Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Ne- 
braska. Director E. A. Burnett and Prof. 
H. R. Smith of the faculty attended the 
sale and secured three representative 
animals. Mr. Burnett says that this is 
the first attempt at starting a Shorthorn 
herd at the Nebraska college in several 
years. ‘“‘We had a good herd there some 
10 or 12 years ago,” said he, “‘but it was 
scattered to the four winds of the heav- 
ens, and for awhile cattle breeding be- 
came a lost art with the college. Two 
years ago, however, a Hereford herd was 
started, and we now have nine animals 
of that breed on hand. Six months ago 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle were introduced 
and we now have the same number of 
that breed as of Herefords. These pur- 
chases we have made here are the nu- 
cleus of our Shorthorn herd, which we 
intend to build up as’ well as the other 
breeds. The students take an exceed- 
ingly great interest in the breeding of 
fine stock, and I think that it more than 
repays the state for the money that this 
branch of the college costs.” 

H. C. Duncan was after the good ones 
in the sale, bidding next to Colonel Casey 
on the highest priced cow, May Violet 
2nd. He secured a couple of young heif- 
ers for $355. These animals were not bid 
on with much avidity by the Shorthorn 
people, as Mr. Cowan said a Hereford 
bull had broken through his fence and 
thus the first calves of the heifers would 
be crosses. Mr. Duncan said that made 
but little difference to him. “I had such 
an experience some time ago,” he re- 
marked, “and sold the calf to a neigh- 
bor for $2.50. You can believe, however, 
that the rest of the progeny of the cow 
will be pure bred Shorthorns.” 

N. H. Gentry of Sedalia, Mo., the man 
most prominently boomed for the position 
of live stock commissioner at the St. 
Louis fair, was among the buyers at the 
show yesterday. Mr. Gentry modestly 
refused to talk of the boom his friends 
are giving him for the place.—The Tele- 
gram. 





STOCK NOTES. 





H. W. KERR, breeder of Red Polled 
cattle, Carlinville, Ill., writes that the 
demand for Red Polled bulls is better 
than ever before and that the RURAL 
WORLD is the best advertising medium 
that he has tried. He has lately sold sev- 
eral and still has quite a number to sell. 





DR. E. A. WHITE, veterinarian of the 
New Orleans Board of Heaith, announces 
the result of an experiment in the trans- 
missibility of tuberculosis from man to 
cattle. Several calves were tested to see 
that they were free from tuberculosis, 
and then ‘ed with human _ tuberculosis 
culture. Une of them has just died, and 





examination showed that while the liver, 
kidneys and lungs were in good condi- 
tion, the intestines were infected with 
tuberculosis, the animal having died from 
tuberculous diarrhoea. 





SECRETARY ABERDEEN ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—M. W. H. 
Hanenstein of Miller Co., Mo., the ad- 
dress of the Secretary of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association for which 
you make request, is Thomas McFarlane, 
Harvey, Lil. 


F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Mo., 
has a herd of Shorthorn cattle which we 
had the pleasure of inspecting a few days 
ago. We have always considered Mz¢r. 
Marshall's herd one of the top herds of 
the state. Orange Hero 15265, by Godoy, 
the leading sire, never looked better or 


it. Mr. Marshall has a young Scotch top 
in Barrington that is a good one, a pure 





| Bates that will bear inspection and sev- | 


jeral younger ones that promise great 
|things. Go and see this herd and yeu will 
| buy something. 

CANADIAN CATTLE at the Pan- 
American won 60 per cent of the prizes 
given. This is a remarkable showing, 
considering that Canadian cattle formed 


but 35 or 40 per cent of the total entries. | 


In Shorthorn cattle, Canadians won $1,900 
in prizes, as against $418 by the United 
States; in Ayreshires, $430, as against 





$157; in fat cattle, $300, as against 0; in 
| Herefords, $355, as against $740; in Aber- 
| deen-Angus, $72, as against $480; in Gal- 
\loways, $197, as against $247; in Guern- 
seys, $130, as against $710; and in Hol- 
steins, $412, as against $930. 





THE CATTLE TRADE is very satis- 
factory to the shipper who has anything 
of good quality. All desirable cattle are 
selling well and making a good profit on 
the feed put into them, but the same is 
hardly true of the common and infericr 
kinds. Regardless of the price of fei, 
nine times out of ten the man who raises 
well bred stock and feeds them carefully 
and thoroughly makes money. It is the 
fellow who economizes in feed and qual- 
ity that comes out at the wrong end of 
the horn.—Chicago Drovers’ Journal. 





M. R. AMICK of Calhoun, Mo., places 
his advertisement of Shorthorn bulls in 
this issue. His cows are mostly of Bates 
breeding, purchased from the Freeman 
herd of Henry County, Mo., that was dis- 
persed several years ago. Mr. Amick has 
used principally Scotch bulls on them, 
and has produced an excellent quality of 
cattle. He can now furnish a good lot of 
young bulls sired by his present Scotch 
herd bull, Orange Duke 3rd 158521, that 
are well worth the money asked for them. 
Orange Duke 3d is of that low-down, 
beefy type, and is making a splendid 
cross on his Bates cows. If you want a 
bull bred for individual merit and of good 
breeding, it will pay you to correspond 
with Mr. Amick. Look up his card in this 
issue. 


J. F. ELLIOTT, Vincennes, Ind., writes: 
The five Berkshires that I have 
consigned to the American Berk- 
shire Association sale at Chicago, Dec. 
4, 1901, in connection with the Interna- 
tional Live Stock show, are worthy the 
attention and examination of all Berk- 
shire breeders. I am offering nothing 
but what is well matured and ready for 
breeding. It is with much reluctance 
that I consign these sows, as they are 
such as I should keep in my own herd. 
They are sired by Baron Duke 9th, he by 
King Lee 2nd, and have for dam Royal 
Beauty 97th, by King Longfellow. So, you 
see, their breeding is first class. I cor- 
dially invite breeders and farmers to 
come to this sale and look over my con- 
signment. I trust you will appreciate 
the quality and bid accordingly. 





BERKSHIRE SALE. 


The offering of the great Berkshire sale 
at Dexter Park, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Wednesday, December 4, 1901, 


had more good calves on hand to his cred- | 


$130; in French-Canadians, $402, as against | 


;during the International Live Stock 
| Show, consists of 50 head of high class 
| Berkshires. The contributors (named in 
ithe advertisement) have been prominent 
winners at the State Fairs of 1901 and 
j}have reserved for this sale Berkshires 
that will command the admiration of the 
| best breeders of America. 

The International Live Stock Show, No- 
|} vember 30 to December 7, 1901, at Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill., will be the 
largest live stock show ever held in any 


country and those attending will have an | 


opportunity to see and buy some of the 
best Berkshires ever “Offered to the pub- 
lic at auction. 

The catalog tells all about the sale, e1- 


rangements and terms, as well as gives a : 


description of the animals, for which ad- 
dress C. F. Mills, Springfield, Ill., secre- 
jtary American Berkshire Association, 





HEREFORDS AT CHICAGO, 

The combination sale of Herefords to 
be held during the week of the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Chicago and under 
{the auspices of the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association will include the 
greatest lot of breeding cattle ever of- 
fered at an association sale. This state- 
ment is a strong one and is so intended, 
for it would seem that in this instance 
each of the forty odd breeders contribut- 
ing is determined that he will not be out- 
done in the matter of quality by his fel- 
low consignors, and as a consequence 
}the tops only of each contributor’s herd 
lare to be sold in this sale. The show 
|herds that have won the bulk of the pre- 
miums at the previous shows this year 
will be represented in considerable num- 
bers. It will be the great opportunity to 
purchase a herd bull, or to purchase the 
right kind of seed with which to start a 
| breeding herd. 
| As with the previous sales held ‘under 
|the Hereford Association’s management, 
each animal is sold under an iron-clad 
guarantee of its usefulness as a breeder. 
The purchaser is at no risk whatever in 
this respect. The sale will be held Wed- 
nesday and Thursday forenoons, Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, beginning promptly at 10 
o’clock on each day. 

The shortage of feed in some sections 
of the country will work to the advan- 
tage of the person who can care for his 
cattle properly this winter, and to such 
this sale is an exceptional opportunity. 
Write C. R. Thomas, Secretary, 225 West 
Twelfth street, Kansas City, Mo., for a 
catalog. 





H. O. MINNIS of Edinburg, Ill, held 
his annual sale of Poland-Chinas at his 
farm just west of town on Nov. 5. As 
usual it was a success, the offering was 
of good quality and all spring pigs ex- 
cepting one. The following is a list of all 
that brought $20 or over: 

No. 


1—Rainy Miller, Champaign, II1....$108.00 





2—A. L. Kelley, Loda, IIl............ 65.00 
3—J. 8. Spencer, Payson, Ill........ 34.00 
4—Louis Heden, Edinburg, IIl...... 31.00 
5—T. B. Hart, Edinburg, IIl........ 57.00 
6—Rainy Miller, Edinburg, Ill...... 30.00 
8—H. G. Davis, Woodland, Ill.... 20.00 
12—E. L. Jameson, Oneida, Ill...... 27.00 
13—W. A. Jones, Atlanta, Ill........ 27.00 
15—H. Davis, Waverly, Kan......... 57.00 
'16—Charles Mann, Beecher City, Ill. 36.00 
18—J. W. Garby, Mechanicsburg, Ill. 82,00 
19—Dr. Breedlove, La Belle, Mo.... 31.00 
20—H. L. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis...... 37.00 
2i—Burgess Bros., Bement, IIl...... 24.00 
22—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo.. 26.00 
2%—Dr. Brudlove.................. 40.00 
eR A 121.00 
SORT | Ms. nde ccdvghsecnocsecrese ve 42.00 
2—Dr. Brudlove ..........ccccecscceses 20.00 
30—D. L. Kenan, Seymour, Tex...... 50.00 
ee ae RE ere 52.00 
a ME NE 2 veda kbbsnes ce gaccs¥era 28.00 
35%—Rainy Miller ...............cceeee 35.00 
Tm, GE, TIVE nbc e cvtinedencccescniccs 29.00 
41—Kurtland Bros., Atwood, IIl..... 40.00 
42—H. L. Garby 

4—W. A. Jones ... 


45—J. W. Garby 
4544—J. W. Garby 
46—-E. E. Axline 
Ss ~ PE cs Sas is iL daudbesedshebesnis 
48—G. J. Kellogur & Sons, Janes- 


} WEN, WEE. occes dea veseetevcsunees 20.00 
4—Rainy Miller .........ccsccscccceee 29.00 
58—John Vaughn, Edinburg.......... 37.00 


The 69 head brought $1,964, an average 
of $31. 















Cuts on four sides at once, 
Orders with cash filled fromChicago if desi K 
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JT PA bi Mt A et Hornless stecre Snake better beet 
mane and easiest to use is the e 


ithout crushine or bruising. Highest award at world’s fair. 
Pomeroy, Pa.. (Successor to A.C.Brosiuc) 
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Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 good 
cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearling 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months to two years old. 
make VERY low prices on any of the above cattle. 
come to see me before buying. 


ce. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


I will 
Write or 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
,H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








ed by ORANGE DUKE 32rd, 158521. 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


M. R. AMICK, GALHOUN, MO. 











KANSAS CITY $10CK 


Chas. W. Armour, 





For Estate of Kirk B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER 


YARDS SALE PAVILION, 


Public Sale 


Hereford Cattle. 
Tues., Dec. 10, and Wed., Dec. 11, 1901. 


THE ARMOUR CATTLE for this sale were chosen by: the late Kirk B. 
Armour, under the conviction that they would form his greatest offering. 
The selection comprehends a great many of his own breeding, and some 
forty head imported from the best English herds. 


THE FUNKHOUSER SELECTIONS have been made upon an understand- 
ing with the late Kirk B. Armour, that the whole offering would be the best 
ever made by them. We intend to vindicate this statement with. the very 
highest class of cows and bulls that both herds afford. 


Catalogues Ready November 10th. 


James A. Funkhouser, 


Plattsburg, Mo. 
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for all buyers. 


Southern Agriculture. 


dations and hospitality, 


LIEBIG 


1901-2. 








dollars for golden double eagles, 


The following are the consignors : 


Sotham’s 
Southern 


Sale 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


The National Hereford Exchange, under the management of T. F. B. Sotham, 
will hold its initial sale in the splendid steam heated pavilion of the 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Nov. 20 and 21,1901, Commencing at { O'Clock. 


II-Registered Herefords for All Classes of Buyers-115 


Splendid Specimens for the Experts, 
Cheaper Ones for the Beginner. 


(Across from Eads Bridge, 
from St. Louis, Mw.) 


Profitable Herefords for Everybody. 


All will be sold strictly on their merits, without any attempt to palm off silver 
Honorable treatment guaranteed all patrons. This 
sale, expressly for southern buyers, recognizes a new and extensive field, and being the 
first public cattle sale ever held at St. Louis, we believe itan unparalleled opportunity 

Reduced freight rates have been granted by so 
bought at this sale for shipment South, and this concession will 
all southern railroads entering St. Louis. 


me railways on animals 
probably be granted by 


Reduced passenger rates may be obtained. 
(Take a receipt for your fare.) The National Stock Yards Company will give a ban- 
uet to stockmen attending this sale, at their National Hotel, 


peakers of national reputation will discuss the relation of Live Stock to 


Wednesday evening. 


No market in the country offers buyers equal privileges and 


economy. Cattle will be loaded on cars free of charge. 
stop at National Hotel, which is but a stone’s throw from the pavilion. 
American plan, $2.00; European plan, a good room with comfortable bed can be had 
at fifty and seventy-five cents per day, and good meals at the hotel restaurant, so that 
expenses need not exceed $1.00 per day, all guests having the same general accommo- 


H. D. SMITH, Compton, 
ee: i Bygone! oat . re ee ty ht cha mong, DETTE 
. H. arthage, Mo.; G. arpsboro, Mo.; J. A. STEWART, € 

Mo.; T. F. B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo.; GEO. H. ADAMS, ( db overneng 
Linwood, Kas.; GEO. W. HUSSEY, Glasco, Kas.; WM. B 
LEY, Clay City, Ind.; GEO. ESS, Clark, Mo. 


The WEAVERGRACE consignment includes bulls by CORRECTOR and IM- 
PROVER, also the only CORRECTOR female we will offer during the season of 
For catalogues now ready, address ; 


ADAMS, (George F. 


Patrons of this sale should 
Rates per day: 


uebec, Can.; MARTIN 
ROS., Viessman, Mo.; 


Morgan, Manager, 


ENNER, Oak Hill, Mo.; HENR 


T. F.. B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Long distance telephone in office. 





This Advertisement will not appear again, 
Vavavave 
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Largest Stock Food Factory In the World. 
| Copital Paid In S800000.000 0 





» LARGEST 


WEIGHT 3100 POUNDS, AGE 3 YEAR: HORTH . -» Mi i .. U. 8. A. 
e s ~ s 8, far Rp EN day to our four Stallions, Brood Mares, Colts, ete, itvrkuNaTionsd 
-) Ww idl: es them Big, Fat and 

tee to Refund Y: 


.  Itcost us $3000 to have our Artis 







“| Answer the 3 Questions and £@ Write Us At Saco tor 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 








THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


STEER 


Owned by I 








WOR 


THE 


Co. 





Cattle, Hogs and Sheep to 


y and 
Farmers. 


over 500, ‘a Cash Guaran' 
Dealers. It will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. 
le med. 


tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a jin: reparation to feeds 
in connection with the regular grain. It Fattens Stock in 30 to Se th =, becenes itaide Dit aad and 
‘e's YEED In this way it saves a large amount of Grain. The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD" only costs 


EDS for ONE CENT.“(@ Ask your 
bes L 


It always pays to feed the “IN |ATIO: 


This Book Contains 183 ie Colored 
will save you Hundreds of Do! 


for Horses, Cattle, Shee 
havea 


8 our finely 


y of 
ot Book_is not exactly as represen’ 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 


dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 
NAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers, 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“ 

Engra 8 of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Steer. 
and Engravers make them. It contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that 
lars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, C: ) 

THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 
Ist—Name this Paper. 2ud—How much stock have you? 
Pp, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pi; Ed 

i d Book for refi We will give you $14.00 
We Won the Lighest Medal 
Book. 


™ U. We feed “INTERNATIONAL 
edie. eashend arom Sooend 
. Is an 

our Money Tn any ene of failure Mp 00d 
Owing to its blood puri: 


attle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 


8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
The of this Paper will tell you that you ht to 

worth of “INTERNATIONAL 

at Paris in 1900, 


[3 FEEDS rox ONE CENT] #9 


gs. 































FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 


Cameron, Mo. 


UMP-JAW CURED 
wrod? amr N0 cure 


For catalogue 









THE PAY 


We guarantee a cure. No cure, nop: °. 
This remedy has cured man.y, will ore 
yar slemrssnbones, One bottl» ill 
cure four nary cases. ill remove 
-Blood Warts and Tumors peg en aoa after ~ 
wey Price @* * ~* *s prepaid, Address 















Dana’s.nii.EAR LABELS 


stam) wi nam: addr: 
Py ee 
rs and V ° 
Paiir DAWA: To Mate bt; Wear Lebanon 
70 Main ‘est Lebanon. N. 
Creek Herefords 
Young stock for sale. Inspection invited. Call or 
write, UIs WEHRMAN 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo, 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabrightchickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
on or address 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo, 























Hereford Cattle! 
ane bred. Call on or 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
Breeder of high-class cattle. Zaire 17th, 
Black Mout ta se imp. aly i, a 
females of the richest breeding and 
first class for sale. All leading families 
-HE=AD- SHORTHORNS 
NE oe i 
ed e 
ENGLISH Rie tiooded and extra 
. Greene Co.. Mo 
CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
sale. Gall or writes nn Young stock for 


bulb and 20 heifers for sale, all registered 
address 
R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
service. 
beentnns | 
=100= 
of Hardson 123,967 
herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Duncetca, Mo 
fi ° - 
me are neat [em solicited 
SHORTHORNS. 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 








Mood Ravus ts the teed, 

and sale; write your wants; visiters wel- 
come; adjoining town on K. O., Pt. Scott & M. 
Ry. W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 










Ft. Worth 


, TRADE-MARK 


“*BLACKLEGINE"' 





PRoors OF success. 
REQUEST. 








Single Blackleg Vaccine 
Double Blackleg Vaccine 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine 
Double Blacklegine 
Blacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c. 


whee: Dip 
& % Disinfectant 
Feeding Compound 


Scour Cure (Alexander) 
Virus for Destroying Rats 


ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES. 
Free samece of Die ano DisinFECTANT SENT UPON 
Beware OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 


Powder Form. 


Vaccine ready for use. 
Each dose separate. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 


PASTEUR VACCINE & 
COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
» San Francisco. 













< INTE 


May 


100 Herefords, 
80 Short-Horns, 


225 West 12th St. 





Sales during the Week of the 


RNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION, Chicago, Illinois, 


The “tops” of these three great beef breeds to be 
sold at Auction. 
100 Aberdeen Angus. of the year. Contributed to by the leading breed- 
ers, and under the management of the National Associations. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
For Aberdeen Angus gre 
w, Cc. McGAVOCK, MT. PULASEI, ILL. 





The Premier Beef Cattle sales 


ADDRESS: 
For Hereford Catalogues, For Short-Horn Catalogues, 
Cc. R, THOMAS, secretary, B. O. COWAN, Ass’t Sec 


SPRINGFIELD, iLL. 

































" directions. 
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Twenty-five thousand people saw Cres- 
ceus reduce the world's record for trot- 
ters on a half-mile track to 2:09%, at 
Kansas City, Oct. 24. The local Driving 
Club made a handsome profit on the ex- 
hibition. 


Chain Shot, the Red Heart gelding, 
proved a great disappointment at Mem- 
phis—to those who bought pool tickets 
against him! At the Lexington meeting, 
especially in the Transylvania raco, he | 
acquired a reputation for being “good for 
a couple of heats,” but since he came 
back the third heat and beat Onward 
Silver and Dolly Dillon in the fast time | 
of 2:06%, we presume, some people will | 
think him “pretty fair’’ for three heats. 

The season just closed has been unusu- 
ally replete with both disappointments 


and surprises, says the ..orse Breeder.” 
The disappointments have been due in 
many cases to the distemper from which 
many of the best horses have suffered 
both east and west. Some of the sur- 
prises have been the lowering of the 
world’s running and trotting records, and 
the lowering of the world’s record to 


wagon, also the defeat of Onward Silver | 


(2:08), by Chain Shot in 2:11%, 2:07%, 2:064%4. 

Advices from Mexico indicate that a 
new disease has broken out among the 
cavalry horSes purchased in Colorado and 
Wyoming last winter by the Mexican gov- 
ernment and has carried off a good taany 
of the remounts quite suddenly. The dis- 
ease takes the form of a small worm 
found in the nostril of the animal, then 
follow restlessness, unwillingness to take 
food and finally convulsions, after which 
death supervenes. The Mexican war de- 
partment has appointed a committee of 
veterinarians and cavalry officers to in- 
vestigate this new malady. 

If Cresceus is retired at the end of cais 
year, as his owner, Mr. Ketcham, says he 
will be, his successor will be found in 
Lord Derby, but the coming two-minute 
trotter, it is believed, will be Peter Stir- 
ling, the Kentucky Futurity winner All 
things considered, this is the greatest 
trotter that has yet appeared. Ncither 
Cresceus, Directum, Nancy Hanks ior 
Alix can equal his record of wirn.nug five 
races at three years of age without ivsing 
a heat. His half in 1:40 and last quarter 
in :30%, in the Kentucky Futurity, is a 
faster flight of speed than any other 
three-year-old has ever shown. 

The present season has been one of the 
best in the history of the trotter. Several 
world’s records have been lowered, in- 
cluding the trotting record, which was 
cut to 2:02% by Cresceus, and moved a full 
second nearer the coveted two-minute 
goal. The associations have generally 
had a prosperous year, the meetings have 
on the whole been well patronized, better 
than ever before, which goes to show 
that the trotter is held in popular es- 
teem. The-pacing record of Star Pointer 
(1:59%) is still untouched, but the gelding 
record has been lowered by Prince Alert 
(2:00%) and others have been knocking 
right at the door. The sport has been 
singularly free from scandal, which shows 
that it is on a higher ethical plane than 
ever before. This is not to say that we 
have by any means reached the highest 
perfection obtainable in trotting sport, 
but it goes far to show that there is a 
continued and steady progress toward 
the desired goal. 

When a race meeting is about to be held 
in Russia, the course is swept free from 
snow, and follows the wooded shores with 
red painted railings on each side. On one 
side is a stand with seating rooms for 
several thousand people and a special box 
with tent, hangings for the governor-gen- 
eral, surmounted by the imperial eagle in 
gold. In front of this box, lower down, 
one may see the prizes, consisting of gold 
and silver cups, vases and ornamental 
pieces, all in Russian style and taste. A 
bell rings. The course is cleared by 
mounted gendarmes, and the competitors 
in due order take their places in front of 
the stand, but not side by side, as they 
always start from opposite sides of the 
course, with heads also turned in opposite 
The usual race course hum 
and noise of betting men are heard and 
increase in volume as the bell rings the 
second time. They are off! And the fas- 
cination of rapid motion, open air and 
strenuous exertion throws its spell over 
the assembly, high and low, for trotting 
is certainly the most fashionable and be- 
loved sport in Russia. 

This seems to have been rather an un- 
lucky year for horses in the United 
States. First of all in the spring came 
news of outbreaks of glanders in the 
western part of the corn-belt, but those 
seemed to pass without material dam- 
age, says “‘Breeder’s Gazette."” Kentucky 
and Tennessee in part complained in ear- 
ly summer of diseases that carried off 
quite a number of horses and then came 
the great scourge of influenza in New 
York. The authorities are not.agreed as 
to the number of horses that died in 
Gotham this summer, but it is well known 
that the percentage was larger than dur- 
ing the visitation of any other epizootic 
disease. From New York this low form 
of influenza moved to Chicago and, 
though not so fatal there in its effects, 
carried off a great number of horses, es- 
pecially of those not thoroughly inured to 
life in the city and work on the stones. 
Next came the news that “maladie du 
coit’”” was so prevalent in parts of Ne- 
braska that both State and Nation had 
to take a hand in the effort to suppress ‘t 
and finally this last week comes the re- 
port that glanders has been introduced 
by range horses into Southern Wisconsin 





GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 





to an extent that necessitates the prompt 
action of the State authorities. In the 
last named instance State Veterinarian 
E. D. Roberts has caused a most vigorous 
quarantine to be instituted and a num- 
ber of diseased horses have been shot by 
his order. The prolonged drouth, accord- 
ing to some authorities, is the basic cause 
of all this trouble. 


An element of fraud in a contract 
vitiates it, and a man cannot be bound 
by a bargain into which he is led by 
fraud or misrepresentation. The buyer of 
a horse that turns out to be not as repre- 
sented can return the animal and bring 
suit for the money paid. He may elect 
to treat the contract as void within a 
|reasonable time. A warranty that guar- 


antees a horse sound is as binding as a 
contract made by a mason or carpenter. 
To recover the same method must be 
pursued—an action for damages for 
breach of the warranty. If a seller re- 





| represented the purchaser may sell it for 
the best price he can get and collect the 
| difference between what he receives to- 
|gether with the cost of keep. A purchaser 


;must have been deceived before he can 
take advantage of a fraud. If he did not 
|believe the false representations and 
}ealled the attention of the dealer to cer- 
tain blemishes and unsoundness, he can 
not afterward make them the basis of 
any action. 

The London Omnibus Company some 
|years ago, with 6,000 horses, gave 3,000 


log them 12 pounds of hay and 19 pounds 


of oats a day. The other 3,000 had seven 
and one-half pounds of cut straw, and 16 
pounds of ground oats. This ration at 
|that market cost about five cents a day, 
lor $18.25 a year less than the whole hay 
and grain, but those having cut hay and 
ground oats, kept in flesh as well and did 
their work as. well as the others. With 
6,000 horses the saving of $300 per day in 
feed bills was an important item. In an 
experiment with large horses doing heavy 
work, the feed given at first was four 
pounds of cut hay, five pounds of ground 
oats and barley, one-half pound of bran, 
night and morning, and four pounds of 
whole oats at noon without hay. This 
was thought insufficient and the hay was 
increased to five pounds, night and morn- 
ing and the oats at noon to eight pounds, 
|which was found to be enough for the 
\largest horses. This was about 10 pounds 
of hay and six pounds of grain less than 
they had been feeding before, when using 
entirely whole hay and grain. They had 
much trouble with colic and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels under the old system, 
but never a case under the new plan. 


Prince Alert’s mile in 2:00% on the last 
day of the Memphis meeting was the fast- 
est ever paced in a race. Also a world’s 
record for a hoppled pacer; a new record 
for geldings et either gait, and the fast- 
est mile since 1898, when Star Pointer 
went his record mile. Frince Alert has 
shown of late that he holds his one-time 
conqueror, Anaconda, 2:01%, safe, over 
the mile tracks as well as on half mile 
tracks, and is together with the Billings 
crack, Little Boy, to-day regarded by cx- 
perts as quite apt to, with favorable win- 
tering and a return to high-class form 
during 1902, lower or at least equal the 
1:59% that only Star Pointer has been able 
to establish. Prince Alert was trained 
early in the season by that master hand, 
Mart Demarest, who unfortunately sus- 
tained a broken leg in two places by 
means of a mare tripping in a race at 
Boston. What Curry did, Demarest de- 
serves more than mere passing credit 
for, having paved-the way, inasmuch as 
he overcame the Alert horse’s unpleasant 
ways to a marked degree. In other sea- 
sons he was wont to race with his nose 
around against the shaft tip, pulled the 
traditional ton, while scoring, would not 
score save at a breakneck clip and so ex- 
hausted his reserve sources too early to 
last out a mile to the wire. Now it is all 
far different. He can be .rated away at 
his driver’s option, carries his head 
straight and comes to the wire almost as 
strongly as did Star Pointer, the greatest 
of them all. 


The editor of the “American Sports- 
man,"’ General I. R. Sherwood, a gentle- 
man who stands high in the business, s0- 
cial and political circles of Ohio, recent 
ly compared the improvement in the mor- 
al tone of the trotting turf, with the de- 
terioration noticeable in dramatic, polit- 
ical and religious affairs. He mentioned 
especially the lowered standard of the 
stage, calling attention to the fact that 
prize fighters without education, culture 
or genius, and actresses environed with 
the most alluring social scandals are 
coining money on the boards once trud hy 
Edwin Forest, Booth and Irving, and 
ends up by calling attention to the pres- 
ent status of the trotting turf, in the foi- 
lowing words: “The trotting turf has 
not only grown more honorable, but it 
furnishes the highest class and most 
wholesome entertainment of all outdoor 
sports. And it is every year improving 
in correct methods and honest control. 
Our best citizens are now everywhere in 
control of the harness turf. They are as 
honorable and trustworthy as the mana- 
gers of our railroads, banks, or manufac- 
turing plants. And the turf journals of 
the harness horse are always free from 
scandals, and are more fit to be read in 
the family circle than the average com- 
mercial daily.’’ So true is all this that «ct 
is a pity that the general public cannot be 
made to believe it, but there is a class of 
bigots who will not only refuse to believe 
it, but who will also continue to assert 
that no one can be connected with the 
turf and still be an honest man. 

Of the sensational winner at Lexington, 
Ky., “The Horseman” says: ‘Peter Stir- 
ling is a blood-like chestnut gelding of 
royal breeding, His sire, Baronmore, was 
a fast and good colt trotter and trotted 
to a record of 2:14% at maturity. Out of 
a possible ten he has six in the list, all! 
this year, all three-year-olds. He is a 
son of Baron Wilkes, 2:18, and May Wag- 
ner, the dam of two trotters in 2:15, by 
Strathmore; next dam Mary §&., 2:28, the 
daughter of Alcantara and Lady Carr, the 
American Clay mare that produced Am- 
bassador and others. The dam of Peter 
Sterling is Medio, who now has three 
trotters in the 2:15 list and who is a 
daughter of Cooper Medium, son of Hap- 
py Medium, and Queen, by Mambrino 
Champion. Medio’s dam was a daughter 
of Mambrino King and a mare by the 
thoroughbred sire Grey Eagle. The rep- 
resentative of the Riverside farm in his 
race (the Kentucky Futurity) at Lexing- 
ton had to be the greatest trotter of his 
kind in the world, as Walnut Hill was 
no mean trotter to defeat. In the second 
heat the pair of three-year-olds raced 
head and head from the wire to the draw 
gate. The first half was trotted in 1:044, 
the second quarter being in 30% seccnds. 
When it came to the battle for supremacy 
at the end, the chestnut gelding from 
Wisconsin shook off his antagonist and 
trotted to the wire in 2:11%, establishing 
@ new world’s record for a three-year-cld 








fuses to take a horse back that is not as | 


trotting gelding, the previous mark hav 
ing been 2:12 as made in California in 
18988 by Who Is It. By many it was ex- 
pected that Peter Sterling would not pos- 
sess the endurance necessary to fight out 
three great heats, but those who held that 
opinion failed to figure that he was by a 
very great horse, representing a very 
great family, and that his pedigree on 
both the maternal and paternal sides 
teems with the blood of Mambrino Chief 
and of the best thoroughbreds.”’ 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 





L. E. Clement. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: E. Knell was 
kicked in the back on Wednesday of last 
week by a mare owned in Joplin. The 
kick almost unjointed Mr. Knell’s neck. 
He was dividing them into lots, and the 
mare kicked at a colt that ran up. 

Columbus in “Western Horseman” 
| called attention to the death of Maud 8., 
dam of Billy The Twister, 2:15, and 
Prairie Girl, 2:20, and said she was by 
| Wild American, first and second dams by 
| Blue Bull 75. Last week I saw Mr. H. 
|F. Smyres and from him learned the his- 
tory of the mare. Maud 8., by Wild Amer- 
ican, was bred by Jacob Ridenour of In- 
diana. Wild American was by Jupiter, 
son of Long Island Black Hawk, dam 
of Flying Cloud 134, son of Black Hawk 
(5). The dam of Maud 8. was by Blue 
Bull and out of the Batty mare, also by 
Blue Bull. Mr. Smyres says he saw the 
Batty mare win a race over the one- 
third of a mile track at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and the time announced was 2:23%. 
She was driven on the track until she 
went blind and was then purchased by 
Mr. Ridenour, who bred her to Blue Bull, 
and her daughter to Wild American. The 
spring Maud 8. was two years of age, 
Mr. Smyers paid $200 for her, and that 
fall gave her a two-year-old record of 
2:32—18 years ago, and of course to high 
wheels. Maud 8S. was a bay mare and 
produced 10 foals, 7 of which were grays 
and sorrels and three were bays. Of the 
bays Mr. Smyres has two, one a two- 
year-old filly by Falmont, 2:144%, and a 
weanling colt by Electric King, sire of 
Major Centlivre, 2:10%, by Electioneer, 
and out of Mamie C., by imp. Hercules, 
making him a full brother to Azmoor 
and Don Montieth, a new sire this sea- 
son. Mr. Smyres bred Billy The Twister 
and Prairie Girl, 2:20, and both were 
sired by Gray Harry, son of Tempest, 
Jr. Mr. Smyres also bred the present 
season Maud W., 2:24%, sired by Billy 
The Twister, dam the Dr. Gillan mare, 
by Blue Bull 75 bred by the late Dr. Gil- 
lan of Wabash, Ind., and sold by him to 
Dr. Sheleschammer, then of Somerset, 
Ind., now of Wabash, Ind., from whom 
Mr. Smyres purchased her, and sold 
Maud W. to her present owner. This es- 
tablishes two lines of producing bload to 
Blue Bull not yet accepted by the Amer- 
ican Register Association. 

I thought better of Trotwood than is 
shown in his department this week in 
the “Horse Review,’’ where he says: 
“With due respect to the good doctor, 
but it is not the Pilot, Jr., Eclipse and 
Johnston cross that will help him on his 
warm blooded Hal mares, but that of 
some trotting-bred but pacing-gaited des- 
cendants of Hambletonian.’’—Trotwood. 
This was Trotwood’s comment on the 
breeding of Dr. A. H. Rice of near 
Starksville, Miss. The stud is the re- 
sult of 18 years of intelligent mating of 
the choicest lines. The doctor believes in 
Hal blood and among his mares is the 
blood of Sweepstakes, Kate Braden, John 
Dillard, Jr., Prince Pulaski and General 
Hardee. When he outcrosses on account 
of being loaded with Hal blood, he is hav- 
ing recourse to Pilot, Jr., blood through 
| Harold (I did not know Harold had any 
| Pilot, Jr., blood) in Lord Russell’s son to 
the blood of old Eclipse of Johnston's 
through his own brother Forrest Bassett, 
and one of his mares was‘sent to Di- 
rectly, 2:084%. Mr. Smyres made a success 
of uniting the blood of Blue Bull, the 
pacing Clay blood in Wild American and 
the blood of Tempest, Jr.—no Hamble- 
tonian blood. In later ventures he used 
the blood of Star Wilkes through Fal- 
mont, 2:144%, and Electric King, 2:24, by 
Electioneer. The result of this mating 
has not been tried. It is safe to say Dr. 
Rice down in Mississippi is breeding colts 
that will develop extreme speed at either 
gait without the help of other Hamble- 
tonian blood than he gets through Rab- 











bit-Foot by Lord Russell, brother to 
Maud 8. 
Dr. M. W. Hicks made a success in 


breeding trotters with the blood of Blue 
Bull and his half brother, Flaxtail, and 
the blood of the Western trotting sire, 
Green’s Bashaw, with no Hambletonian 
blood with or without the pacing gait, 
yet the blood of Prompter, Buccaneer, 
and Creole has fused kindly with Ham- 
bletonian blood. If life and health had 
been granted this poor old paralyzed 
dentist the results would have been much 
more wonderful than they are; although 
the first two-year-old stallion to trot in 
2:25 was of this breeding. The first four- 
year-old mare to pace in 2:114% was out 
of his mother, and the first three-year- 
old stallion to pace in 2:104% was by a 
Hambletonian horse out of the same 
mare. The preponderance of evidence is 
in favor of the plans now in use by Dr. 
Rice, and not those suggested by Trot- 
wood. 

No one can tell what would have been 
the results of breeding Blue Bull on Po- 
eahontas Boy mares, and Pocahontas 
Boy on Blue Bull mares, if James Wilson 
had been permitted to live a few years 
longer, or if the estate ‘had been man- 
aged by Rich Wilson on the plans of his 
father. Only the advice of his Attorney 
kept Rich Wilson from assuming the 
management, as his father wished. Mr. 
Hall was so positive that it would sooner 
or later cause family trouble between the 
heirs that Mr. Wilson at last saw his 
father’s estate settled and no one mem- 
ber of the family able to conduct the 
business on the lines started by his fath- 
er. Pocahontas Sam, Elgin Boy and 
Quinla Chief are sons of Pocahontas Boy 
out of Blue Bull mares. Legal Tender is 
another almost unknown pacing famly 
that has produced both trotters and 
pacers when crossed with the blood of 
Blue Bull, Any one of the producing 
sons of Jim Wilson would give better re- 
sults on the Mississippi mares than the 
best of pacing Hambletonian blood, if we 
take our cue from statistics already com- 
piled. 


REMOVED THE ENLARGEMENT. 





625 W. 47th St., New York City, Oct. §, 

1900. 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO.: 

Dear Sir8: I have used one bottle of 
your Kendall’s Spavin Cure on a horse 
for a Capped Knee, and it has removed 
the enlargement so that the horse is no 
longer lame. I found it on excellent rem- 
edy for Cuts, Scratches, etc. 

JAMES J. DEVINE. 
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VALUE OF SHREDDED FODDER 





Geo. M. Calvin of Fulton County, In- 
diana, in the “Breeder’s Gazette,” says: 
Our experience extends over a period of 
five years. There were eight shredders 
around and run last season within a ra- 
dius of six miles of our town. Some are 
owned by individuals and run the same 


as threshing machines, churging four 
cents per bushel. Others are owned on 
the company plan—that is four, five or 


six farmers owning the shredder and hir- 
ing an engine, paying three dollars per 
day for a man and his éngine. With us 
shredded fodder has come to stay until 
we can get something better at east. 
Some object to the cost of shredding, but 
I never knew a man to have shredding 
done but that he was pleased with it and 
would have more next year. 

While the cost looks great, taking into 
consideration the time of getting the fod- 
der in the dry and the amount saved and 
the superior quality over that ritanding 
out in shock until it is husked by hand 
and fed out, and the convenience cf fveed- 
ing and the quality of manure after feed- 
ing, the expense is not great. Any kind 
of stock eats it well and I never heard of 
its making sore mouths for cattle. I 
know farmers here who feed it the year 
round and by this plan are able to have 
much more pasture during the sunimer, 
as the field of timothy off which they 
would have to make hay for their stock 
they can pasture by feeding thelr corn 
fodder. : 

The best time to shred ts just as soon 
as the husked corn will keep when put in 
crib. As early as this the fodder must be 
dry on the outside as there is a great 
deal of sap in the stock and with a sittle 
rain or very heavy Jew the fodder is 
liable to mold, but later in the season one 
need not be so particular about this. Our 
experience is that shredded fodder is not 
as likely to mildew as cut fodder—the 
reason why we do not know. I built a 
rick forty feet long outside last fall by 
making a bottom out of rails the same as 
for hay. I find that it keeps equally as 
well as timothy hay, and by having a fork 
made on purpose it can itched onto a 
wagon and off very well. 


ZA OR ACCLIMATION IN 
HORSES. 


INFLUEN 





What is the matter with my horses? 
They first become stifi in the legs and 
suffer from cramys, acting as though 
they are sore all over. They now stand 
with their eyes almost closed, and water 
and matter running from them. The 
horses were brougat five weeks ago f"cm 
Indiana to Oklanoma. Is it a common 
disease, or caused by vhange of climate? 

Cloud Chief, 0. T. WS. 

The horses appear to be suffering from 
influenza, or as it might be termed in 
eases of this kind, acclimation fever, 
brought on by the chunge ‘n climate. If 
the horses are very sick, or appear to 
have much fever, it would be well to call 
a competent veterinary surgeon at once; 
if there is one available. Owing to the 
severity of some cases, and the compli- 
cations that are liable to arise, severe at- 
tacks of the disease can be satisfactorily 
treated only under the personal direction 
of the practitioner. Mild cases require 
very little medicinal treatment. Gooa 
nursing, comfortable quarters, and a 
nutritious, laxative diet, such as bran and 
flaxseed mashes, with a lLitt.e green food, 
is about all that is necessary. If the at- 
tack is more severe, with high fever and 
prostration, give one ounce each liquor 
acetate of ammonia and sweet spirits of 
niter with one dram fluid extract of hella- 
donna in a half-pint of cold water, and 
repeat two, three or four times daily, ac- 
cording to the severity of the symptoms. 
If there is constipation give rectal injec- 
tions of warm soapsuds severa! (times 
daily, and pint doses of raw linseed oil, 
as often as may be necessary to keep che 
bowels moving freely. Unless the stable 
is very warm, the animals should be’ 
blanketed and the legs, if cold, rubbed 
and bandaged. If catarrhal symptoms de- 
velop, steam the head once or twice daily, 
adding a little pine tar or turpentine to 
the boiling water, over which the head is 
steamed, says the “Rural New Yorker.”’ 





HORSE MEAT IN AUSTRIA. 





The comparatively high prices obtain- 
ing in Vienna for beef,’ mutton and pork 
put these meats beyond the daily reach 
of the poorer classes, who are most taxed 
by hard labor and are obviously in need 
of strengthening food. Nearly half a cen- 
tury ago the experiment of putting horse 
meat on the market was made for the 
first time in Austria. A governmental 
decree of April 20, 1854, gave legal per- 
mission to cut up and sell horse meat as 
an article of food. 

According to a report to the State De- 
partment by Consul General Carl Bailey 
Hurst at Vienna, during the rest of that 
year and in 1855, 943 horses were slaugh- 
tered for food in Vienna. The number 
rose in 1899—the last year for which sta- 
tistics are obtainable—to 2,640 head. 

The price of horse meat ranges, per 
pound of fore quarter, from, 5 to 8 cents; 
hind quarter, 6 to 9 cents; choice cuts for 
steak and roast, from 5 to 11 cents; the 
same cuts in beef averaging from 20 to 
24 cents a pound. The horse meat is also 
worked up into sausages, and as such 
sells at correspondingly low prices. The 
horse meat butcher shops, of which 
there are now no less than 185 in Vienna, 
present a clean and attractive appear- 
ance, and are in no way distinguishable 
from the shops where the usual kinds of 
meat are sold, save by the sign announc- 
ing their specialty. Restaurant keepers 
who serve horse meat must designate 
this fact in a special column on the bill 
of fare offered to patrons. The regula- 
tions as to the proper conditions of the 





horses slaughtered are very stringent and 


appointed are, in the main, veterinary 
surgeons, and those intrusted with the 
microscopical examination of the meat 
must be able to show a certificate of hav- 
ing graduated from a course of study in 
this line at a veterinary or similar insti- 
tution, and are sworn to the faithful per- 
formance of their duties. The horses to 
be slaughtered are inspected both before 
and after slaughtering. The many dis- 
eases of which the symptoms are easily 
overlooked in the living animal are read- 
ily recognized by the experts after th» 
animals have been slaughtered. The in- 
spection of the living animals must be as 
complete as possible and the inspector is 
given the opportunity of observing them 
closely in and out of the stall. -The in- 
spector, notified twenty-four hours pre- 
viously, must be present at the slaugh- 
tering, which should take place by day- 
light. If the slightest trace of tubercu- 
losis or ulcers be found on the nasal 
mucuous membrane, or any disease of 
the glands of the throat, the meat of 
the animal is forbidden for use as food, 
and due report is made immediately to 
the proper local authorities. 

In the shops where the horse meat is 
sold a certificate must lie open for all to 


read. As in other butcher shops the 
prices of the various cuts per kilogram 
must be stated on a signboard. In some 
of these shops donkey meat is also of- 


fered for sale, and this fact must be an- 
nounced in a similar manner. 


“PETER STIRLING, 2:11%.” 





Mr. D. C. Palmeter, proprietor of the 
Riverside Stock Farm, at Berlin, Wis., 
where the wonderful three-year-old ‘‘Pe- 
ter Stirling’’ was bred, has tne fellowing 
to say: “I have used QUINN’'S OINT- 
MENT for several years, and it is the 
best preparation I have ever seen or 
used, and does more than you recom- 
mend. I have given it a thorough trial 
and it has proven successful every time.” 
Mr. Palmeter is one of the many leading 
breeders who are giving their unqualified 
endorsement to QUINN’S OINTMENT. 
For curbs, splints, spavins, windpuffs and 
all bunches, use this first-class remedy. 
Only one dollar per bottle delivered. Ad- 
dress W. B. Eddy & Co., Whitehall, N. 
Y., unless you can obtain from your 
druggist. 


We don't cure bone spavins, 
know a man who does. 
it. We will put you on. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


but we 
Consult us about 


ALMA MATER LEADS THEM ALL, 


That earnest and intelligent champion 
of thoroughbred blood in the trotter, the 
“American Horse Breeder,’ contained the 
following in its last issue: 

Alma Mater leads all the great brood- 
mares in the number of descendants that 
have won heats in 2:10 or better this sea- 
son. There are twelve of them, as fol- 
lows: Coney 2:02, Sir Alcantara 2:05%, 
Dariel 2:054%, Audubon Boy 2:06, Charley 
Hoyt 2:06%, Boralma 2:07, Matin Bells 
2:07%, Louise G. 2:08%, Dark Wilkes 2:09, 
Cinch 2:09%, Dandy C. 2:09% and Dr. 
Book 2:10. Green Mountain Maid comes 
next with ten to her credit, viz.: Shadow 
Chimes 2:06%, Boralma 2:07, Dolly Dillon 
2:07, Carmine 2:07%, Matin Bells 2:07%, 
Captain Sphinx 2:08%, Sphinx S. 2:08%, 
Council Chimes 2:09%, Frazier 2:09% and 
Captor 2:10. Five of the descendants of 
Green Mountain Maid and two of thuse 
of Alma Mater are also descendants of 
the great brood mare Beautiful Bells 


2:29%, viz.: Shadow Chimes 2:06%, Boral- 
ma 2:07, Matin Bells 2:07%, Council 
Chimes 2:09%% and Captor 2:10. The two 


that are descendants of Alma Mater are 
also descendants of Green Mountain 
Maid. This makes six in all that carry 
the blood of Beautiful Bells, just half the 
number that inherit the blood of Alma 
Mater. Green Mountain Maid was foaled 
in 1862. Alma Mater and Beautiful Bells 
were both foaled the same _ year, 1872. 
This is a surprising showing for Alma 
Mater. It seems almost incredible that 
she should outrank Green Mountain Maid 
that was ten years her senior, and have 
more than twice as many 2:10 or better 
performers out this season, as Beautiful 
Bells foaled the same year. It would seem 
to indicate that the large proportion of 
thoroughbred element which Alma Mater 
inherited is an important factor in the 
production of extreme speed and ability 
to perpetuate the same, but, of course, 
opinion differs in regard to this. The fact, 
however, cannot be changed. 
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THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 


305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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carefully enforced. The special inspectors 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 76 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
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Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch T at © Bates 


Stock of all ages and both sex in oie. ry 


Call on or address. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


——— best ow r! America and 
ENTRY, tg 7 Mo. 








TEBO LAWN HERD 


tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
Herp Bu le 
bred by W. 8. Marr; 


bred by Hanna & Co. 
a hires all correspondence to 


OF SHORTHORNS 


—-OWNED BY— 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
Lings oF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


Coltynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; imp. 


bred by Col. C. &. Leonard: Vieter 
re: ~v. B ; 
62797, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vieter Abbett, .¥ 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 


BLACKWATER, 
Ce. 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by p Geter. Females pare Scotch an@ 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of bot® “x for sale. ‘actos ens 








HEREFORD (Mer! £ Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








National 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STocK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 








Shorthorn Cattle. 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bats and Bates Topped. 


blood as the breed contains. Non i] raster 132573, Imp. Blackwatch Young’ Grand 
tis ond Windsome Duke Lith. 121 a service and 
Come and see or address, _ saree anglion Yorvahires: WELL, & — 
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Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Fae 130s of Spat paeet 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 


h and and boston 
lies. Stock for sale at all 
attrain. Farm 


our herd of pure Bates and 
to’ ey “ve My of the moat fashionable fai 
two miles out. " Sacohens Ne. 20. 











SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 




















The time is now at hand when horse 
breeders usually wean the foals. Similar- 
ly it is the time when many a good 
youngster is irretrievably damaged for 
lack of suitable care and adequate food. 
Often and often the poor Httle foal, never 


having been taught to eat grain, is shut 
up by himself away from his mother and 
left to grow thin and puny from insufh- 
cient nourishment and worry over the 
loss of the maternal care. Foals should 
have grain to eat from the earliest mo- 
ment that their tender mouths will permit 
mastication, and brood mares should have 
a grain ration every day in the year. 
Thus treated a foal misses his small sup- 
ply of milk from the maternal dug only a 
very little and the eating of his well ac- 
customed measure of crushed oats goes 
far to reconcile him to the loss of his dam. 
A full stomach mitigates grief in man 6r 
beast to a wonderful degree. Therefore 
if it is time to wean a foal and he has 
not yet been accustomed to eat grain on 
his own account, by all means let him 
learn that trick thoroughly before separ- 
ating him from the mare that bore him. 
Then when he knows right well what to 
do with the crushed oats placed in his 
box half the battle of weaning will be 
won. It is the poorest sort of policy to 
let the flesh get off a foal’s frame at this 
season of the year. It will cost five 
times as much to put it back on again 
during cold weather as it would to have 
kept it on, and what is more, if a foal 
is once let get down poor at the opening 
of winter there is no telling how he may 
develop in after time, no matter how well 
he may be done to or how heavily he may 
later be fed. ‘‘Keep the flesh on the foal 
that is born on it’ is an excellent maxim 
to follow. The breeder who does this will 
rarely lose money on his horses.—Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 





Every now and then a man’s mind is 
stretched by a new idea of sensation, and 
ever shrinks back to its former dimen- 
sions. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MO. 
ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “ais? 
ou BOBTHORS byte | ot tyere Bes Booteh, Bates and leading American families. * tite or 
ing bench shows of this country. Rook at of al binds fore "visitors sivas welcome." — 
GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 
CARE OF WEANLINGS. AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selli 
for the best breeders everywhere. aan on pe 
gree and individua) merit. ‘ Terms low 


R. W. MITCHELL, . 
LIVE STOCK ong GENTE VILLE, moO. 
of een s aay Tiree te “self them. Write for 
terms an 








(ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales com o7 
furnished complete at atiractive prices. 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °"™J00TE. 


LIVE STOCK AND p RES aan 
Auctioneer. 
Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE Souicirmp, 
J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 


IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 


PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 

Write for Dates 

CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, O. 


R. L. i ARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer* 


ns Bunceton, Mo, 
p-to-date in every particular. Am selling fort 
best breeders in fw fl mira Terms low. ~~ 

















Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 


JACKS, JENNETS 


SADDLE HORSES 


and Poland-China Brood Sows 
FOR SALE. 


Limestone Valley Farm, Smithton, Mo. 
FOR 











*—1 Stallion & 1 Jack. 
* A. L. BECKLEY, Courteville, 1). 
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H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SEA VENTURES. 
I Stood by and watched my ships g@ out 
Bach one by one, moving free, 
What time the quiet harbor filled, 
With flood-tide from the sea. 


his sugar nor 
waters his milk— 
who believes in 
the best, and is particular to 
please his patrons. 

That's the grocer who recom- 
mends and sells 


Lion Coffee 
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The tirst that sailed, her name was JOY, 
Bhe spread a smooth, white ample sail, . é 
And eastward drove with bending spars Coffee that zs coffee—unglazed 
Before the rushing gak -unadulterated. 
' 
Another sailed, her name was HOPE | 
No cargo in her hold she bore, | 
Thinking to find in Western lands lived. Yet while we*do not think life's 
Of merchandise a store song is all written in the minor key, it 
is well to realize that “life is earnest’ and 


The next that sailed her name was LOVE 
She showed a red flag at the mast-- 
A flag as red as blood she showed, 


And she sped South right fast. It is so helpful to have the poetry of the 
common place incidents of the farm re- 
The last that sailed her name was | vealed to us. Think of the utter help- 
FAITH; lessness of the poet to sing in rythmn of 
Slowly she took her passage forth; the glories of a life lived in perfect ease. 
Tacked and lay-to, at last she steered |The unnaturalness and aimlessness of 
A straight course for the North. such a life after all make it one of povy- 
erty of the ideas and deeds that are ma- | 
My gallant ships they sailed away, terial for the poet. 
Over the shimmering summer sea; | With Idyll we have sympathized. We 
I stood at watch for many a day— know full well what a drouth on a farm 


But one came back to me. 


For JOY was caught by 
HOPE ran upon a hidden reef— 

And LOVE took fire and foundered fast 
In whelming seas of grief. 


Pirate Pain— 


|may be joyous. . 
Mrs. Cody makes us feel her love for 


and faith in the power of the farm home. | 


means. We will remember when the prai- 
|rie home was first occupied by the writ- 
| er’s family, that water was a mile from 
}the house, and that was secured from 
| what seemed to us a hole in the ground, 


crimson, to be planted on the other side of 
the steps. If they are as handsome, and 
as sweet, as the one I had this summer, 
I shall be richly paid for all my trouble in 
their care this winter. In fact, they are 
but little trouble, and are in bloom all the 
time, richly repaying for all the trouble in 
caring for them as they go through the 
winter, nothing of their loveliness 
through the entire summer. They are all 
four in bloom at this time and are very 
lovely and fragrant. Anyone can have 
them, for only a very little sun is re- 
quired for them to grow and bloom pro- 
fusely all the time. Mine get but little 
jsun all winter and are in the shade all 
}summer, as they are planted on the north 
of the house, where they only get the 
about an hour morning and evening. 
Ill, ROSA AUTUMN. 


to say 


side 
sun 
Fayette Co., 





———— 
l written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ANOTHER STRANGER. 
| We have been taking 
WORLD for only a little more than three 
think it the best farm paper 
as we get so much good ad- 
vice about everything. 
There has been a great 

|}sown around here this fall. 
|up and is looking well, 
lrain badly. The forest 
{now with their gay colored clothes. 

| Brother Lyon, this drouth may be a 
| blessing in disguise, but for the life of us, 
can’t see it that way. We experienced 
ja similar blessing last year in the shape 
}of a hailstorm that destroyed all our crop. 
\It looks as if two blessings right together 
lare more than we can very well stand. 
| We clearing up more ground and try 
| to keep the plow going, getting ready for 


the RURAL. 
years, and 
we ever read, 
deal of wheat 

It is coming 
but it is needing 
trees are lovely 


|we 


are 


| Souter the neighbors dignified it as a | another year and hope for the best. What 


| spring. Then, Idyll, we didn’t have canned 


FAITH came at last, storm-beat and | peaches or even dried apples. The coun- 

torn, |try was new and fruit was a very oc- 
She recompensed me all my loss; easional part of our daily menu. It was 
For as a cargo she brought just kept for a relish if some member 


A CROWN linked to a CROSS! 
Green Co., Mo. W. W. WARNER 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

KIND AND UNKIND WORDS. 
If anything unkind you hear, 
About someone you know, my) 
Do not, I pray you, it repeat 
When you that someone chance 
For such news has a leaden way 
Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 


dear; 


to meet; 


of the family were not feeling very well. 
|; We were thankful for green or ripe to- 
|mato sauce, or even pumpkin butter. The 
| seasons that gave us wild plums 
| grapes and gooseberries were thought to 
| be most bountiful. 

}showing us the possibility 
| South was read with much avidity. 
| this time of the year we have oft pond- 


and | 


| Wife of Sorghumite, that letter of yours | 
of a New| 


jin the world has become of the parson? I 
| always read his letters first one and feel 
| disappointed when the paper comes and 
|he has failed to write. Mrs. Carpenter, I 
jalways enjoy reading your interesting let- 
l ters from your wonderful country. Ina 
| May, you need not try to find fault with 


jyour picture, for none of us will agree 
with you. JEANNIE. 
|} Morgan Co., Mo. 





| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


| CLIFF REMINISCENT SKETCHES 


At | 


Cave Visitors. 


ered on the delight of such a climate as | 


' 
jyou have described. Tell us more of that 


But if you something pleasant hear, tsection of our country. And Ella Carpen- 
About someone you know, my dear; |ter, your letters of Washington and of 
Make haste to meke great haste, "twere | your trips are always so charmingly told 
well, | that we wish we could spend a week with 
To her or him the same to tell; you living so near to Nature’s heart. 
For such news has a golden way The reminiscent sketches of Dype have 
Of lighting up a udy day been exceedingly interesting. The peo- 


It is difficult to decide 


for me 


the real author «f . slander and those |of great historical value. We are prone 
who practice quoting or repeating his or |to read the history of Africa or some 
her words. There are such persons injother far distant country, and neglect | 
most all communities, and occasionally | that of our own vicinity. Dype is teach- 
it is our misfortune to come in contact jing us to begin to study our own home 
with them. Persons who have itching | history. 


ears and restless 
alert for something 
newsy creatures 
something new 


to tell somebody—real 
when they do hear 
ieir line of business 





they roll4@t as @ sweet morsel under their ,dishes are made a la Tabor and Edwards. 
tongues, too impatient to impart fit to! The bright, racy letter by Mrs. Warner 
the one slandered gives us a glimpse of her happy life, so | 

Probably their tim is a pure, inno- full of content that the kitten even is 
cent girl. Probab! the shock of such conscious of it, and creeps up into her 


news to her sensit 
of clouding o’er not 
—but a life-time—, 
repetition of a stor 
monger or repeater 
Too often a minister of the gospel is the 
sufferer. His influence is so much crip- 
pled by evil reports that he becomes dis- 
couraged and gives up a good and grand 
work to grieve the unkindness of 
those who once trusted and loved him, 
because a wicked story was kept aflame 
by a wicked “repeater,” who came in 
the office of a “friend.”” Such a fault is 
a grievous one and should be remedied. I 


nature is the means 
merely a day—a year 
coming through the 
by this sub-scandal- 


ver 


between 


tongues are ever on the 


ple of his locality ought to preserve them. 


| Such facts will in a few years be regarded 


The letters of 
wards have not 
terest, but have 
writer's kitchen. 


Mesdames Tabor and itd- 
only been read with in- 
found their into the 
Some of our most dainty 


way 


lap to revel in it. 
—for which we 

There 
like to 
writers 
desist, 
be 
ton 


A happy home picture 
always give thanks. 
other letters that we would 
knowing that other of the 
given hearing, hence 
but feel that must at least 
given time to welcome Mrs. Single- 
“back home,” and say that Mrs. 
|Shaw’s spirit of reflecting the good noted | 
in others commendable and will | 
have, and has had, its influence in others. 
Just let me ask for Pine Burr. Her brave, 
cheery letters have stirred the writer to 
|highest admiration. Au revoir. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 


are 

note, 
must be a 
we 


is most 


have known those who wear the name Caldwell Co., Mo, 

Christian to be equally guilty with the 

vilest, most reckless person in a com- Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
munity by repeating scandal. Shame on ROSA AUTUMN’S PLANTS 

such Christians. If we cannot speak well es RRO 

of those with whom we associate, let us Every lady has her own way of doing 
say nothing at all ‘Let us do all the things, and, of course, I have mine. Let 
good we can, to ail the people we can, me tell you of my way of treating some of 


in all the ways we can.’”” When we hear 
something complimentary of someone, let 
us hasten-to tell him or her, and just ndie 
how it will fill the hearts of the truly 
noble with songs of joy. Don’t wait till 
a friend is dead before you can take 
and courage to s: 
him, but say it to-d 
know your great 

worth by earnest]; 


av 
ay. 
appreciation of 
telling them. Praise 
every effort made for good, and see how 
much it will brighten your own life and 
increase your influence for gcod—no mat- 
ter what your station 
rich or poor. 


“Smile upon the troubled pilgrim 

Whom you pass and meet, 

Frowns are thorns 
soms 

Oft for weary feet 


ind smiles are blos- 





time 
sdémething good of | 
Let your friends 
their 


in life is—whether 


my plants. My cannas I keep in boxes. 
In the spring I place two _ spurs, or 
sprouts, in each box, no more; giving, or 


throwing the rest of the 
then place 
tered from the hot sun, and give the 
plants all the water they need. They 
grow fast and are in bloom all summer 
and fall. I remove the boxes to the porch 
where they bloom until severe freezing 
weather, then the boxes are carried to the 
cellar, where they remain until 
the roots are again 


roots away. I 


when separated, as 
they 
ed my ecannas in this way for several 
years, and always with the best of results, 
I have several shades of color, red, white 
yellow. I give the roots no water 
through the winter, just let them rest, 
where they will not freeze or get wet. 


and 


| treat my chrysanthemums in the same ; 


Cleveland Co., Okla. STELLA. way and always with success. I have as 
fine plants as I ever saw, and I have 
Written for the RIURAL WORLD. them in bloom until long after Christmas 


A REVIEW 





While pressure of many cares has kept 
our pen idle, yet we have mused much on 
the letters written rec 
Circle. Being exceedingly 
to ascertain leading 


will give this subject some thought, 


friends, you will find in everyone some- 
note how 
everyone betrays herself—manifesting at 
times the generosity of a nature, or again 
one wants to be 
and again shadowing life by sel- 


thing to love, and also will 


showing how helpful 
and is, 
fishness. 
We have come to 
sonal interest in the 
department. 


have 


Rosa Autumn has won our admiration 
for the mother spirit she so oft displays. 
Her last letter of reminiscences touched 
us, showing as it did her disposition to 


cherish memories of bygone days. 


ently for the Home 
fond of peo- 
ple, it is a great delight to study friends 
characteristics and 
the motives that actuate the life. If you 


a warm per- 
contributors to this 


by the boxes into 
they will not freeze. I do not di- 
the roots of my geraniums, but in 
other way I treat them as I do the 
cannas and chrysanthemums by keeping 
|them in boxes. They grow readily from 
| slips. 

| One of the most admired plants I had in 
;my yard this summer was a single pe- 
| tunia that I had kept through the winter 
jin my room and planted out by the front 
|steps, where it grew beyond all expecta- 
| tion, trained up by one of the posts of the 
| porch and other supports, It grew about 
five feet tall, and branched out about four 
;feet and was covered all summer with 
{dark crimson flowers. It was just one 
{mass of bloom—a perfect crimson bower 
jand so very sweet, sending its rich per- 
| fume through the house of an evening to 
|the delight of all who would be near to 
inhale its sweet fragrance. I have potted 
|four this fall to be kept through the win- 
|ter in the house and planted out next 
| spring as this one was last spring. I have 


bringing 
where 


the house, 


vide 
every 


The notes of sadness in May Myrtle’s |one white and one pink in one box to be 
poems, which we se prize, have at times | planted on one side of the steps, and one 
made us feel that life is not to be lightly | white, or rather light spotted, and one 








BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 
PRICE 


. THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant, Clean.Easily Applied, Absolutely Odortess, 


LIQUID- 
BETTER 
yer! 
FIRE PROOF !1 





the box where it will be shel- | 


spring, | 


were the spring before. I have treat- | 


One bright May morning, 
|rising sun was bathing the 
environments with the glory of its reful- 
|gent light, the verdure of green was 
|mantling earth and forest with its halo of 


just as the 
Holiow and 


|beauty and the wild flowers were begin- 
ning to crown all with their wondrous 
hues, forming a picture in nature of the 


most pleasing grandeur, 
by two magnificent bays, 
| woods road from the east and halted at 
the Hollow, south of the Cave. 

The occupants stepped lightly from the 
handsome conveyance to the green sward 
and began arrangements for a day of 
| recreation. They were a lady and gentle- 
jman and two children, a boy and girl, 
aged twelve and ten years, all giving con- 
| clusive evidence of superior intelligence 
jand refinement. They strolled northward 
{through the Hollow to the Cave, where 
{they swuag their hammocks and prepared 
for time of enjoyment. They whiled 
jaway several,hours in mirth and song 
land the Hollow resounded with the grand- 


a carriage drawn 
traveled the old 


a 








| . 
fest melody of music that had ever pene- 
| trated its recesses. 

At noon a sumptious feast was spread | 


j and the tempting viands fully 
|when they strolled northward ‘on a 
lof discovery and wondered of the scenes 
| that had been enacted through the Hoi- 
jlow, for there was abundant evidence of 
| previous visitations of far different char- 
jacter from that of their short sojourn. 
| They loitered along on their return to the 
{Cave. The boy and girl utilizing the ac- 
|easion to the fullest capacity in play and 
llaughter. When the cave was reached 
ithe sun was casting long shadows to the 
east. They unswung their hammocks, 
gathered up their utensils, resumed their 
seats in the carriage and were soon speed- 
ing eastward to their 
That man has since eminent 
| positions of official honor in state and na- 
tion, -andidate in one of the national 
|conventions for nomination for the Presi- 
jdency. The boy has become an able and 
leloquent divine in the M. E. Chureh 
South, having reached the highest 
tion attainable in that church. The girl, 
|grown to womanhood, is now the wife of 
’, S. Senator from a neighboring state 


homes. 
occupied 


posi- 


jan tl 
,and a brilliant star in Washington socie- 


|ty, where she has held sway as a queen 


» |among the intellectual and charitable peo- 


| ple in the higher walks of life in the na- 
|tion’s capital for several winters. Her 
husband is an influential factor in his 


| political party and has a bright promise 
;of larger fame in time to come. 
| Effingham Co., Ill. 


DYPE. 





| She was a little Cambridge girl, and not 
|very well acquainted with school disci- 
|pline. One day she was discovered whis- 
| pering, and the teacher sent her to an 
anteroom to meditate on the enormity of 
jher offense. When she was again per- 
mitted to join her classmates, the teacher 
jasked, ‘‘What were you saying to the girl 
next to you when I caught you whisper- 
ing?”’ The little culprit hung her head for 
a moment, and then replied: ‘I was only 
telling her how nice you looked in your 
new dress.” ‘Well, that—yes—I know— 
but we must—the class in spelling will 
please stand up.’’—Boston Herald. 


| STAND BY YOUR PROMISE. 





“You mustn't repeat this, you know, for 
I promised not to tell,” said a girl who 
was betraying a confidence to a friend; 
and apparently it did not enter her head 
to wonder why she should trust her friend 
more than herself. She had pledged her 
word to keep another's secret, and had 
broken her promise. What assurance aid 
she have that the other would not follow 
her example? 

Some of us who betray confidence in 
this way excuse ourselves by saying, “I 
promised not to tell, but you won't 
count.’” But do we always make it clear 
to those who are so unfortunate as to 
trust us, that we intend to share their se- 
cret with at least one? Mental reserva- 
tions are not enough. If we cannot keep 
a confideace, let us refuse to accept it. 
And it does not excuse us for telling a 
secret we have promised to keep, that we 
take it tor granted that some one’s else 
honor is higher than our own.—Young 
People’s Weekly. 


DON’T BE AFRAID TO WORK. 
One thing that keeps young men down 
is their fear of work. They aim to find 
genteel occupations, so they can dress 
well and not soil their clothes, and han- 
dle things with the tips of their fingers. 
They do not like to get their shoulders 
under the wheel, and they prefer to give 
orders to others, or figure as masters, and 
let some one else do the drudgery. There 








enjoyed, | 
tour | 








LYON & HEALY 
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Send No Money 
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this 
case, ** 
free 
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ificently until 
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are thew reat favo: to- | 
Unap; tor | 

| 


day. > Ee 
Buvccenete al POULTRY AND PIG BONES. 
of Tone. New st: ——- 

PIANO CASE Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 


;}to know through the columns of your pa- 
|}per if there is any value in the bones of 
| pigs and fowls left from the table, and 


which give the a entho- 
siastic satisfactio 





All our organs ~~ all the | where one can get a small bone cutter and 
latest aud most moderns te. | at what price. EMMA ROBINSON 
Deatness and Pike Co., Mo. 
* * beauty are made of fin , ani — . » . 
The Latest Style. ly finished solid Oak, Black We presume our correspondent asks us 
Walnut, Mahogany or Ebony finish. to the value of the bones for poultry food. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. There is for that purpose practically no 


We make the terms of payment so e difference between the bones of smal! ani- 


asy that an 
can buy one, Ask your dealer for the By % | 


ood: mals and fowls and those of the :arger 
Healy Organs. If ke bh r 
wo us Beau ‘arul Catalogue ¥ ey Neecrumpand janimals. All such refuse from the table 
ee |should be made use of for the poultry. 
band Orage. | The Stratton Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., manu- 
eutos with Secs | facture a good bone cutter at prices frum 
Or rqan. 1 $5 up 
he freight | ‘ 
on an Organ | 
isa veryemall | GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 
ship Organs | ee 
everywhere 
hemember Editor RURAL WORLD: Some time 
oe has passed since my last “paper” ap 


from us gen- | peared. We all took an outing for a week 
during the time of the St. Louis Fair. 


We were in the city from the 6th until the 


= the imitations 
a li4th of October. We fully intended calling 
Our Ptanec Case ~~ + ng at the RURAL WORLD office while in 


the city, but time and conditons did not 


permit. I had an operation performed on 


LYON & WEALY, oi oMtGAGo. IEk. 
one of my eyes while there, which has 


is no doubt that indolence and laziness | proved entirely satisfactory, but has 
are the chief obstacles to success, |caused the non-appearance of my contri- 

When we see a boy, who has just se-|putions of late, and threw me some be- 
cured a position, take hold of everything | hind with other correspondence. We also 
with both hands and “jump right !nto his 








| visited O'Fallon, a small statiun on the 
work,” as if he meant to succeed, we have | Wabash, a few miles above’ St. Louis, 
confidence that he will prosper. But, if |ang in company with Dr. tenner (who is 
he stands around and asks questions, | 


our brother and located at O'Fallon), we 
all visited the museum or club house and 
|duck hunting grounds of tiie richest club 
jin the city, known as the Cuivre Club. 
This was to me one of the most interest- 


when told to do anything; if he tells you | 
that this or that belongs to some other 
boy to do, for it is not his work; if he 
does not try to carry out his orders in 
the correct way; if he wants a thousand 


jing experiences during our whole trip. 
explanations when asked to run an er; |phe club is located in a rich farming 
rand and makes his employer think N° | .ountry in the Mississippi Valley. It 


could have done the whole thing himself— 
one feels like discharging such a boy on 


looked more 


flinty hills of St. Francois «ounty. | 
the spot, for he is convinced that he was We met some enthus‘ustic chicken | 
not cut out for success. The boy wi!l be friends. Some customers of ten years’ 
cured with mediocrity or will be a failure. |standing, whom we had never met, recog- | 
There is no place in this century for the nized us from our family croup that ap- 
lazy man. He will be pushed to the wall. | peared in the RURAL WORLD some 


—Success. time ago. 


The pile of mail that had accumulated 
'while we were away, the work on the 
| place also running behind, and the condi- 
tion of my eyes when we returned have 
made it pretty interesting for me to catch 
up. However, I threw off my coat and 
| Standing collar, rolled up my sleeves and 
went to work, and at this writing have 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Children ‘Teething. 


JIM’s sw EETHEART. 








Mother put on her Sunday best, 
Her lilac wedding gown, 

And white straw bonnet neatly 
With strings of faded brown; 

We woke before the roosters crowed 
And started in the dew 

To see the boat race, for our Jim 
Was captain of the crew. 


tied 


‘of my feathered pets. 


‘the vineyard and returning a wheel-bar- 


You see, six olive branches came row full of fresh earth each time to the 


To bless our honest love— {|house, putting three loads to each room 
Five slumber in the churehyard green j}ten feet square. I dressed it down level 
With little stones above; with a garden rake, then covered the 
But one was left in mother’s arms ;floor six inches with leaves from the mu- 


Stern death was kind to him, | ple, oak and hickbry trees that make up | 
The youngest of our tiny flock, our grove, in which our dwelling house 
The sturdy balg. Jim. istands. This combination of fresh earth 
He took it in his curly head jand leaves in the house gives it a clean 
To want a college course: appearance, and is very inviting to the 
I parted with the pasture lot ;Pullets, with wheat thrown in the leaves, 
And sold the sorrel horse; ‘furnishing a splendid working place fcr 
We sent him every dollar saved, them; also there is a comfortable dust 


bath when they set tired of working. 
We have about 100 Brown Leghorn pul 
lets to put in this house to work for eggs 
this fall and winter, from which we ex- 
pect some good results. Eggs are a good 
, price now—20 cents per dozen in the mar- 


And made a seedy pair 
In garments that had long outlived 
Their days of useful wear. 


We did not want to shame our 
And so kept out of sight 
Jehind row of waving flags 


boy 


a 


And fluttering kerchiefs white ket here. But our demand now for eggs 
But when the slender sculls swept by for incubating is in excess of the supply. 
The rival crews abreast We are going to mate these B. L. pullets 
We both forgot our shabby clothes {with two-year-old cocks right away, so 
And shouted with the rest. ;that when we are ready to start the in- 
The surging throng closed up in frort. cubators ‘eo December the eggs will be 
: suitable for incubation and the chicks 
We could not see our son, {hatched the first of the new year will ail 
But soon a mighty cheer went up oe thoroncwhron., 
And told us Jim had won. t wied She batehet ee deine wenn Oak 


The crowd took up the college 
And sent it to the skies, 

And college colors everywhere 
Shook out their brilliant dyes 


yell 
wile ispecimens last spring on account of mix- 
ture, and some we sold at 50 cents each 
when three months old. There is good 


profit in a chicken hatched January 1 ard 

He stepped ashore, looked up and saw sold March 31 at 50 cents. We can do 
His mother’s wrinkled face, such work as this in the cold winter time 
And hurried to her through the ranks when we can’t do anything else, and 
Of broadcloth, silk, and lace |make good wages at it, provided, of 
He never gave a single glance course, we have suitable houses for th« 


Toward the pretty girls, 
But kissed her on the withered lips, 
And kissed her silver curls. 


‘incubators and brooders. 
Concrete makes a splendid house for 
the incubators; a wall eight inches thick 


His sunburnt face was glorified will turn the cold of king winter. It’s 
With proud and happy smiles; cheap, durable and easily made. One 
He did not mind because her hat house will last a lifetime. There is no 
Was years behind the styles, wear to mine that I can see except the 
But led her out before his friends, roof. A good white oak clapboard roof 
A figure quaint and prim, will last one-half of the average life of 
In stiff, old-fashioned lilac silk man. Concrete also makes a good hen 
“My sweetheart, boys,’ said Jim. {house. It is comfortable and healthy for 


{ 
| the fowls. It keeps them warm, and tney 


jlay wellin it. It’s good enough for me. 
' I am feeding whole wneat and ground 
| wheat, the former in the leaves and the 
jlatter in troughs. Il am going to try 
| blood meal for my laying stock this win- 
jter. I will feed it with the ground feed 
}dry in troughs, in proportions of 1 to 15 
j}parts of ground feed. E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 


—Mfinna Irving, in Leslie’s Weekly. 





MRS. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, 
| Mo., one of our old and valued advertis- 
ers, in joining our poultry columns again 
|writes: “My Barred Plymouth Rocks are 
|better than ever—in purchasing good 
| breeders or exhibition stock, you can not 
| do better than write me for prices. I 
jalso have good, large, young M. B. Tur- 
| keys and some year-old hens and a two- 


| year-old Tom.” 
WANTED J Ladies tocrochet, make Battenburg 
Llace and do embroidery work at home, 
City or Country. write for pa ticulars. Stead as - - 
— work. NEEDLE wok 8, 
7 Dearborn St., Chicago, ml 





THE NEW BABY 


Opens up a new world to the loving | 





mother. If it is a strong, healthy baby 
that new world is a world of ha piness, 
If it is a weak, fretful child the new 
world is full of anxiety. It has been 
proven in thousands of cases, that the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion makes all the difference between 





Barred Plymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
Both young and old turkeys and good 
breeders and exhibition Barred P. Rocks 


like home to me than these | 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


{things all in good shape for the comfort | 


I have been cleaning out the concrete | 
poultry house, wheeling the contents into | 









gold alloy with extra 

Reaey plate of 14 karat Solid 
id, and even experts cainot 
tell it from a 50 dollar ey 


fe eae 


and best time keep- 
i ocr ever offered for the 
price. Watch dealers buy them in 
reference to other makes, costing 15 to 





ands of testimonials from all over the world. 
Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen. 


WARNING! Boware of ees 





a tharoughin relianhle — Editor. 


but in order to extend our trade, we will for the 
next 45  ageenty, send a sample watch for free 
his 


dollars, We have received during the last 3 
months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 


inspecticn = 
mens and 8 sid show 4 te [ond poe hat 4 


of yaa quality, J ae fore on 
press office, un ip you Veo read 
size, and wo will send atonce 
our watch for 


watch 
Anyone can cell ae cS of 
week without d 
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Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent monthly for one year, 
together with a year’s subscription to Farm Journal, Vv Vick’s 
p+ equine, and American Poultry Advocate, all for 

n 


eel hee ity, Grower is authority on Garden, Vineyard, Or- 
e 


Health, and Home. Established 1881. Circulation 
al paper for the home. New presses. New styles. 


Regular subscription for all, $1.75 ; our price 50 cents for all one 
Write for sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. Rochester. N. Vv 
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Don’t Take Too Long To 


= Think It Over 


We only have 500 of these WILLOW ROCKERS 

which we are closing out at ee very | low 

of choice 8i ngapo ed, 

| a finish, extra high Bes HH weight 25 
We cut the retail price in two. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


and save middleman’s poste. 
goespeese Sprntvace cates 0; 
actory prices, and our 

giving you & present € piss lor Free 


BEULAH MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Dept. C. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Mr. George W. Grubey, head bookkeeper for Rothschild Sons & Co., 16-18 La Salle st. Chicago, says: 
| “T have been treated with success by Dr, Barclay, for deafness and head noites, and I recommend his 


pegs CONSULTATION FREE. 


Pf 


treatment by Psuedo-Message to all suffering from these troubles. 
I, TREAT AND CURE ALL DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 


WRITE FOR MY BOOK.~g3y 


St. Louis Mo. 








of 


which to 
Boy and 


dress, 


there is a Grandpa 
Doll, Grand 
costume of the olden time, 
the small ones 15 inches. They have rosy cheeks, beau’ 
that will not break 


dressed in brig 
the delight which any child will fee! 
will give these f: 
Boxes of our 


we will send the ‘Table ets by mail —s 
thoney. ey.($1.25) and we will send 


Premium Dept. 153 L. » 


FAMILY OF DOLLS 


course eve! 
Doll, but how delighted sh 
be with a whole Sasntty ot Dolls with 
“play house.” Besides th 


little a loves a 
would 


FREE 


irl Dolls ; here pictu 
and a means 


pa in Ptull military uniform, and Grandma in the dainty 


large dolls are nearly two feet high, 
head 


mely 

express 

ng t . We 

Gonmtiful dolls aimsutely free for selling on y five 
e Stomach Tablets at 2 cents a bo: rite 


. eyes that will not fall in, and ai 
ht colors that will my fade. 


our 


oy oo When sold send Usthe 
you the family of four dolls at once, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 

New Haven. Conn. 











Several trustworthy gentlemen or BS wanted in each state by anold established hous house of solid a Enaneia’ 





earby 
AVABLE I te ay es TN GASH direct trom headquarters: MO 


ine years hg business find us compelied to secure scompatent re 4 







A YEAR. S18 WEEKLY. STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 
BOWAFIDE SALARY. NO MORENO LESS SALARY. 








counties, It is mainly office work co: 


at 
bonafide, no commission sone 2 Gade aan. 





andle our rapi 


THE DOMINION 





COMPANY,? Dept, S. 1a. - 


Chicago, al, 


























GUanaNTEED to also make chic 

grow or fatten rapidly or to Cure or 

Prevent Chicken Chote: Costs one- 
nt ree yao nn 

if it over fails. Sold by 30,000 Dea: 

We have thousands of testimonials. 


FREE ixtkopccrony OFFER 
If you mention this Paper and give 
number of your fowls. Write us at 
once. You cannot afford to miss this. 
Carrrat | LVNPERNATIONAL FOOD CO, 
£300,000. Mixwzarous, Mins. 





“INTERNATIONAL LOUSE KILLER” 


Bb to 0 waite proses pet up fn 0 Beene sifting box, easy 
to use and Guaranteed to quickly rid your Fow! ‘owls of Live 





trations. Contains Over 15000 eee ee 
remedies, flavoring extracts, oe 
electric ebelts, paints, otis, ¢ ete, We save you iste 75 
on any of them. Send 10c to pay cost of mailing book 
which omeuns is refunded a your’ first order. Send for 


FREE Drug Book 


ou may need medicine to-morrow. One 
can nevertell Better get it and keep it Saney, 
We are **The Only Mail rug House in World.” 


Heller Chemical Co. Dept F Ohicnae. ie | 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELECTRO OZONIZED MEDICINE | 
FOR THE SURE 


of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 











of farm. 
belt rice 


 § C. BR. LEGHORNS ‘ce Gockerels s i 
joone Co., Mo. 


till Dee. 1st. Cc. 8.JEN 
Rocheport, ieee Co., 





est first-class hatcher. 
if not as represente:t. 
free: 


“GEO. ERTEL CO, Quine 
ASTHMA CURED (i.nt‘Z.d'verme, write to Dr. 
tan, 3 


W. H. K. King (Regular Fargeten years exper- 
ence.) Success unsw: age, Mo. 














strength and weakness in children. | for sale. MRS. U. E. THURMOND, 
Healthy, ha Py mothers have healthy, | R. F. D. No. 1. Louisiana, Mo, 
happy children. ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” gives the mother strength to give 


her child. It makes the baby’s advent 
practically painless and promotes the 
secretion of the nourishment necessary 
to the healthful feeding of the nursing 
child. 


I have been using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and can say r is just what you adver- 
tise it to be,” writes Mrs. Victor J. Hadin, of 
Leonardsville, Riley Co., Kansas. “I began - 
taking it just two months before ba 
and was greatly benefited its use. e doc- 
tor who attended me said I did about as well as 

any one he had seen (as I was sick only about 
=e hours), aud also that your ‘ Fa te Pre- 

jon’ was ‘ome patent medicine’ which he 
Sia ve faith in. ‘e now have a darlin baly 
ne 


> 
‘ RELIABLE I BLE tneviate inca 

worid If you are afver results represen’ 
and cents, you want one of our Popular ay Cen- 
tury ; Poulter, ry ke. Bright, instructive worth 
ten ti nes the price asked. Sent tor 10c, As etal | of meatas an egg. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-15 Quincy, Ills. 











Reduced Prices—Pure bred poultry; 26 years’ 
oe epenn t ship fowls and e; to almost every 
state; cat’log. «ht rs. K. Griffith, wwlingzGreen, Mo. 


Bushels of Eggs 





po oem \ gg A F month he has | if you set « fast gy A on 30 
gained three ree and one-half Have never | days trial.. Rendsenie on catalogue 
given him one dose of m ie.” 


STRATTON MFG. CO., BOX 74, ERIE, PA. 





Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, sent /ree on 





Oe ie ete ee ae Feces 






H HUNTER TRADER Taare 
co, Scts. All about Hunt- 


ing, Tra; g and Raw Furs. 
ing, 1 eC 


Gallipolis, O. 








write, J, 0. PETIT, M D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, | 


WH 


ARE YOUR HENS LAYING? *«~.. 


OVAMEAD, THE GREAT 1 
acts on the ea a Makes , A were’ com 
ular sizc trial size 25c. p« stpaid ** Winter, 

” m7 at ie Hawks, sent free on a, 


agp 


OvAMEAD Myo. Co. Box 44, Rochester, 








Successful pe oe 


They take care ofthem. Mails loaded with words of 
5 praise from chicken people. Our 
great catalogue turns the lime 
ay hton the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
4 English edition 4 cents,others free. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
iy Box88 Des Moines, !owa, or Borss 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Audra nearest office. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
'Houses and Publie Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 


















POULTRY. 


and buff P. Rocks. Stock O. K. 


right. Mrs. J.B. May, Wilso», Mo, 
-EMBDEN GEESE, Wire teghorn Ohickens 


ELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL Silver and Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 


< Caen 
MRS. E. EL, Carrollton, Mo. R. F. 
D. No.2. Circular free. 


BUFF ROCKS, Sf."tatrn tty ae: 
YNES, Ames, Tm. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


id and old stock for sale now at the EG@ 
y Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Lege —e Bronze ne Ag 
| Bggs half price. CrRcuLAR F 

E. W. GEER, Fermtnaten: Mo. 


5 Beautiful as an 
B. P. R’s Useful as any t se aleak ot Bred 
S. wee. Young = forsale.) by 
Nepenthe Poultry — a e - New Florence, Mo. 





Prices 




















1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Langshans, B. Ply. Roc Wyandottes. a 
| will ville you good. H "ar gone 8D Camp Pomnt, ILL. 





‘PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 


| Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 





Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 
EES. 


} Mrs. L. M. MONS 5 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO. 


'E. R. KOONTZ, Ri 





MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys, Silver L 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks 





Roc Hill Poul 
has for sale pened e Rocks, Siiver ‘Whit White and Buff 


Wyandottes,Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. Good 
breeders and show birds ag = 4 ad ae” Biot re for 33 
A Satisfaction or money bac 

whey Momittriek, aa 











EQUALED.\ 
EVERY ONE \ 








142 1 ee Sagat 


receipt of 21 one-cent ony” Adare By 


—— of mailin 
R. V. Pierce, Buff 











GUARANTEED?“ REAS 
mAvE BYCHARTER OAK STOVE * RANGE CO.stiours. 





AD 


<KSLONGEST. 
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COLMAN’S 


RURAL WS 





LD. NOVEMBER 13, 190) 
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The Pig Pen 





DIAR DYSENTERY, 
and all COMPLAINTS. 


ture Bate, Quick Care or tase 


“PaiwKilver 


(PERRY DAvVis’.) 
Used Internally and Externatiy. 
hwo Bizes, 5c. and 50: 
XO Bee he ae oe oS 


Ree TUR 


a, Cured 
NO PAIN. 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 
W. A. LEWIN, M.D. S™scscntsn 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


ww 





ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


“Tt 








Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, lil. 





American 


MERINO “"“and Delaine. 


Susatoct, Putte Fa'r Winners. Best pu 


oe for ¢ brood ewes, shear from 10 to 20 lbs. 
00 for quick mY Extra rams 
. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Rither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding | 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


or address Cc. A. McCUE, 
uxvasse, 


Active Farmers 


WANTED to sell an article every farmer 
n s. No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; stay at home 
and your customers come to you. Write 
for particulars. 


BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


some last fall male pigs and ee 
FOR SALE of spring pigs, a nice smooth an 
color and well marked, and of the 
Will sell at reasona- 
jes wanting 





Mo. 








suc 













all kinds of work fine; oo 

set of grinders without leering 

them. Tandem Sweeps | 

are easy on the horses. 

Ne Gearing. No Fricti 
It's different tem ead othera, (A 


is) 2 to 25 HP. 
N. F. Bowsher 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by 


J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, MO 








IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
of all ages both sexes for sale. Ist. prize aged | 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prizes,call | 


onorwnie “H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Walnut Grove Herd 


Big boned Eaglish het os Come 9 Goole Spring | 
boars for sale. for serv’ 


H. R. JACKSON, Pree, 
Benton, Illinois. 








LARGE ¢ ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$8.00 buys 
pig 98 either 90 sex; best of breeding. 
chickens; ‘GEO. W. / MCINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





25 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE its of fant | 
8 wing! litters -“ sized by gen. Cy Gov. at 
$45.00 to $25.00. d gilts $30.00 216.007" 

Geckeeeios Light Brahmas and Barred Plymouth 


Cc. H.C. ANDERSON 
Fairview Farm, Carlinville, 


sa Orn. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 

175 LB ring Sous ready for service for $15. 
They are eligible to record, nig Boned, 

Gout ——— Satisfaction or ya money back 


il ame same price. 
L. A. Spies, Breeding Co. St. Jacob, Il. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho 
tered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chic s. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Seeree, heavy- boned 
April boars and sows, sired by ve. 

ye he 8. 14269" one. os i ilt-edged dams; 
Angus cattle. J.P. V. G, Box 13, Melville 
Tilinois (Near St. Pa 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


of Poland-China Swine. Fall pigs at %10.00 each 
of leading strains. Customers are cordially invited 



















|Mr. A. G. Crenshaw’s query 
{hog pastures, in the issue of October 3), 


|for later use. 
| peas should not be sown until the weath- | 


}let these cool until the day 


PIG PASTURES. 


Referring tv 
regarding 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 





I would suggest that he sow oats and 
rape for the early pasture and peas alone | 
To make rapid growth 


I sowed oats and rape 
is 


er is real warm. 
on the 234 of March and there 
some rape 
having stock on it all summer. 

On August 19 I sowed about seven acres 


of oats and rye for fall pasture, and I 


have never seen better pasture than it is 





now. 
We are still in need of rain and water 
is very scarce, although the weather is 
very fine for outdoor work. Wheat as a 
general thing looks well. 

ALOYS SCHNEIDER. 

St. Charles Co., Mo. 

TO KEEP PORK. 

Editor RURAIL WORLD: As butcher- 
ing time is near at hand, I will give our 
method of curing our meat and render- | 
ing our lard, both of which keep the ver) 
I best until the following fall. The lard we 

rposé | ender in an iron kettle; as soon as clear 
we dip off, not letting it become brown, 
which makes it strong. As soon as well 


cooked, 
purpose, 
and so nice and sweet. 


press with a press used for that 
and it will be a beautiful white 
People getting 


|some of our lard want more, and some- 
|times engage it months ahead. 


THE HAMS AND SHOULDERS,.—We 
after butch- 
ering, then rub well with saltpeter (about 
one ounce to a hog), which aids in keep- 
ings its color. Then pack in barrels. 
Make a strong salt water that will carry 
an egg, and pour over the meat. Let it 
remain in that for about two months. 
Then take out and smoke about a 
week or until well dried out. Put each 
piece in a muslin bag to keep out all in- 
sects and hang in a cool room upstairs, 
and it will keep all summer ready for 
It will not be too salty to boil, but 
might be to fry. We have always kept 
our meat this way. 


use. 





rhis Mill Does : 


| 


} 


— Incubator hatched and farm raised $ $1.60 | 





to inspect stock ee spaying 
ERNE ‘ALLEN, Monett, Mo. 
Gilt-edge 


POLAND-CHINAS. SrtcoSSa Raat: 


vidual merit combined. 
B. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Oo., Tl. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 





BIG 2 HERD 


{ ated. Wri ve 
ew EBAYNES, Ames, Til. 


ppases pereeg and Chester White 
ioe. Tae ee sg No screen- 
ite *, i 





Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ,2=5*,. 


aranteed or you may return at my 
* 8. C. WAGENER. Pana, Il. 


Seeeten 





The farmer who has a bunch of hogs to 
sell this fall is certain to receive a good 
price for them if he puts them in market- 


able condition. 


HOW TO KEEP SAUSAGE.—We take 

large crock, put in a heavy layer of 
Salt, then pack in well a layer of sau- 
sage; then salt and so on until full. Don't 
be afraid to use salt. Weight it down 
-|heavily and it will draw water of itself. 
Now when you want to use some any 
time, take out'as much as you may want 
and soak in water two days. Then smoke 
and replace in strong salt water, and it 
will keep a couple of weeks, and will be 
ready to boil at once. 

Use plenty of water to boil in. 
sausage now of last fall's make, 
just as good 

Wayne Co., 


We have 
and it is 
as can be. 

oO. I. J. GRABER. 


THE BREEDING SEASON FOR EARLY 


| PIGS. 





The season for early 
}mences in November. 


March pigs com- 
The early pig is all 
if the farmer prepared to take 
of it when it comes. Insufficient 
|preparation is the cause of a large per 
cent of the loss of early farrowings. Too 
many trust to the weather conditions to 
learry them through, hoping that it will 
be fine when the sows farrow. If the 


is 


| right 
care 


|farmer has warm houses the condition of 


|the weather cuts a small figure and he 
| Pays little attention to it. But if he has 
jnot, and has not kept the date of breed- 
jing, he will smart under his losses and 
}complain of the weather and his “luck,” 
says John M. Jamison in the “‘Ohio Far- 
mer.”’ 

Now to the farmer that has suffered 
|loss in this way, and the breeding season 
does not find him any better prepared 
than he was before, but still hoping that 
he may be lucky in counting the pigs in 
fair weather, we say, do not breed early, 
for a pig farrowed a month later, with 
warm sunshine to help it out, will be 
|worth more than the weather-stunted 
jearly pig. It stands to the pig breeder's 
|interest to look ahead a little and breed 
.| his sows at a time to have them farrow 
when he can best take care of the pigs. 

The careful man will know beforehand 
what boar he will use. If he owns one 
he will have him on the farm some time 
before time of breeding. If he hires the 
use of one, he will know for certain that 
he is in prime condition, not overworked. 
If he purchases the use of the male, he 
stands a better chance of getting a good 
one than if he depended on borrowing. 
The lender of such stock is generally in 
the same condition at farrowing time as 
the borrower; both are disappointed in 
the crop of pigs. It is too late now for 
the suggestions of this article to right all 
these things. Some of them can be 
rected. 

First, commence with making a record 


cor- 





of the time the sows are bred. Next, if 
they are thin put some flesh on their 
frame. Next, keep them warm and free 


from vermin, and do not feed all corn, 
over the fence, in a mudhole. Another 
point, if the sows can be bred near to- 
gether it is a great advantage; then the 
pig crop is even, and as a result is more 
easily cared for; and more than this, the 
litters can often be divided to an advan- 
tage. We never like to see breeding stock 
so thin that the bones can be counted, 
nor do we like to see them so fat that it 
is a question whether it would not be bet- 
ter to sell them, their high condition 
making it so uncertain as to the value of 
the litter they will bring. 

If the sows are not so tame that they 
can be handled with ease at farrowing 
time, especially the young sows, it is best 
not to breed them early, but later, so the 





still | 
| 
remaining in the patch after | 














ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 


satisfactorily from any-standpoint. 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
I am in a position to fill any ordere 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, F 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 








Cedar Lawn, 


Proprietor. 
Breeder of registered Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cee. Also Mammotb 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chickens. UNCETON, MO. 


EE. H. Rodgers, 








ROSE HILL HERD 


of Duroe Jersey Hogs 20 hoars ready for service and 20 gilts ready to breed, all 
from large sows and big litters. Also pigs 


ready to wean. 
Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


| 


| 


| 


Lots of Light 


centrated and thrown directly where 
yon want it, in stable, cattle shed, mill, 
cellar, alley, etc., is ob go o 


DIET 


Search Light 


Burns Kerosene — tubular—cold blast. 
Utilizes all the rays, is ‘ectly safe, 
wind-proof and economical. Can be 
used out- wa wk - in. Japanned blue; 
in refie: 

TF aot sold “3 ‘your dealer, write for 
our reduced price, express prepaid, and 
free Catalogue of lamps and lanterns. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


92 Laight St., New York City, 
Established 1840, 








pigs will be farrowed when the days are 
bright and warm, the sun shin- 
a life-giving heat. With this 
weather the young sows can 
left to themselves at farrow- 
The cautious pig grower will 


mainly 
ing with 
kind of 
mostly 
ing time. 


be 


and breed his sows accordingly. 
THE HOG FROM BIRTH TO SALE. 


Another chapter in John Cownie’s story 
of the hog, as told before the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture: 

THE HOG HOUSE.—The first require- 
ment in the hog industry is a good hog 
house. 

You can’t get along without that. 

In the old times we had them gathered 
around the straw stacks, lying around 
fence corners and sometimes quite suc- 
cessfully. 

But there is too much risk from loss un- 


less you have proper shelter for both 
brood sows and young hogs. 
They must have protection, and so I 


say that the first requirement is a goud 
hog house. 

I know a great many will say you can't 
afford it; it takes too much money. 

I say you can't afford to be without it. 

You must have a good house. 

If you are to make 


a success, you must 


have the means at hand that will insure 
} it. 

In my hog house I have an alley run- 
ning down the center. 

I would have the alley 40 feet wide, 


with pens on each side six or eight feet, 
and a window to each pen. 

No outside door, but I would have a 
door opening into each pen from the alley 
and a window to allow light and ventila- 
tion for the hogs at all seasons of the 
year. 

I would set the hog house north and 
south, so that the morning sun would 
strike one side and the afternoon sun the 
other, so that during the day, when the 
sun was shining, every pen would be 
warmed and lighted and lit up with the 
sunlight, every corner of it. 

Have a gate to each pen. 
portant. 

When I first built a hog house, I had it 
all built with movable partitions, my be- 
lief at that time being that the hogs had 
to be all together for fattening purposes, 


That is im- 


and I put in partitions for farrowing 
time. 
There is no objection to partitions, 
whether the apartments be large or 
small.” 


If divided into pens, 
pile in one place 
er. 


the hogs will never 
and smother each oth- 


Pens are absolutely necessary for far- 
rowing time. 
Suppose you had an alley as long as 


you please. 

Your sows, after being bred, 
ed full access to the building. 

You remember—go back in memory—a 
number of you have had the same experi- 
ence I have had—you tried to raise hogs 
without any buildings; be working out 
inthe field; come up to the house and find 
that the sow is going to farrow; no place 
to put her; you improvise some pen—hay 
ladder, wagon box or something; you try 
to get the sow to go in; she won’t; you 
start after her; you can’t get her in; you 
call the hired man; you call Bill and 
Charley and Mary to help to get her in; 
you can't get her in; you call mother; 
mother comes with the broom, and of 
course you get her in then. 

The next morning you have a fine litter 
of pigs, but they are all dead. 

All this tan be obviated by 
house that I have described. 

Have your house clean; a light bed of 
good, clean straw. 

You see a sow 
gathering straw; 
self. 

Stand around a little while until she 
gathers up the straw and goes into a pen; 
then close the gate, and you have her. 


are allow- 


having the 


preparing to farrow; 
selecting a pen for her- 


No running, no chasing; got her right 
there. She has her own nest made and 
there is no trouble whatever. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, 
ers, no leaves—November!”’ 


no flow- 
Many Amer- 


icans would add no freedom from catarrh, | 


which is so aggravated during this 
month that it becomes constantly trou- 
blesome. There is abundant proof that 
catarrh is a constitutional disease. It is 
related to scrofula and consumption, be- 
ing one of the wasting diseases. 
Sarsaparilla has shown that what is cap- 
able of eradicating scrofula, completely 
cures catarrh and taken in time prevents 
consumption. We cannot see how any 
sufferer can put off taking this medicine, 
in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. It is 


undoubtedly America’s greatest medicine | 


for America’s greatest disease—catarrh. 


IN MR. A."CRAWFORD’S consignment 
to the Chicago sale, December 4, 1901, will 
be four out of the successful prize win- 
ning herd of Berkshires exhibited.on a 
tour of the big fairs from the Pan-Amer- 
ican to St. Louis, Mo., in 1901. This herd 
of hogs attracted a great deal of com- 
ment and attention on account of their 
great size and fine finish, and is recog- 
nized as being one of the best herds in 
the show ring this season. In their veins 
predominate the blood of the Golden 
King, Victor, Lee, Enterprise and Broad 
Top families, and many other of the stars 
of this great breed of hogs. They are the 
real type of the American bacon hog. 
To see them is to admire them 


If young pigs are kept.too full of slop 





their development is hindered by a too 
great strain on the digestive organs. 


| hogs. 


|funetion to perform in the economy of the 


|for winter use 
| winter 
| than 
| corn 
|feeding the clover’ hay that will tend to 
jimprove its value 
consider all the conditions that may arise | 
jiment along this line wil eventually help 
jus. 
| The 
| formerly 
} waste. 


Hood's | 


\ WINTER FOOD FOR HOGS. 





Corn and clover are the ideal foods for 
The breeder and fattener cannot 
along without both. Each has a 


get 


hog that cannot be overlooked. Corn is | 
necessary for fattening and finishing off 
the hogs, and the clover is just as need- 
ful for spring and summer feeding. More 
than this, the clover is a winter food, and 
the more we recognize this the better it 
will be for our pocketbooks. Clover hay 
is almost as good a winter food for the 
swine as fresh clover is for summer, Fed 
to the hogs in winter along with corn we 
get almost the ideal ration for the hogs, 
and there is little chance of aioe | 
writes William Conway in the “Michigan 
Farmer.”’ | 

The man who raises corn, clover and 
hogs needs adopt no other line of farm- 
ing. He has his hands full and the three 
go together so well that he need not add | 
a third crop to them. Even the fertility 
of the soil can be kept up with these 
three products so there will be little or 
no degeneration in it. By curing plenty 
of clover hay 








for winter use, we secure 
at the same time a cheap food and one 
|that keeps up the healihof the hogs bhet- 
ter than if they had corn alone. A liberal 


supply of this clover hay stacked away 
will enable a farmer to 
his hogs at a cost much lower 
another who-depends chiefly upon 
and scraps. There are methods of 


by making the swine 
relish it more, and more study and exper- 


leaves and chaff of the clover hay 
made a considerable item of 
These to-day are fed to the hogs 
| by mixing them up with a small amount 
| of bran middlings and then soaking them 
lover night in water. Let the water be | 
| hot when poured in, and then feed when 
cold. The hogs relish this mixture and 
jeat it greedily the next morning. When 
all the loose leaves and chaff have been 
used up in this way, the clover hay can 
be cut up and soaked and mixed with 
middlings, bran or cracked corn. Slops 
from the kitchen intended for the hogs 
jean be mixed with the clover hay or 
|leaves instead of bran and middlings. All 
|that is required is some kind of concen- 


|trated food to give the clover hay a more | 


palatable and moist taste. This can be 


obtained in a variety of ways, and one | 


may prove almost as beneficial as an- 
other. The hogs should not be allowed to 
;fill up on this, but a certain proportion 
| should be given every day in connection 
; with corn or some of its products. 


MAKING HOGS PROFITABL>. 


The hog has been very properly called 
“the mortgage lifter.’’ 1 have been rais- 
ing and feeding hogs for market from my 
| boyhood, with some degree of success. 

_I commenced on a farm with a mort- 
gage on it for $1,500. I had other stock, 
but paid close attention to my hogs, be- 
lieving by so doing I would sooner have 
a clear title to my farm. My object was 


soon accomplished. Then I bought a 
more valuable farm and mortgaged it for | 
| $3,000. I stuck close to my frjend “the 


mortgage lifter,”’ and in a comparatively 
short time I cleared the record and have 
come to the relief of some that were not 
on such intimate terms with my old 
friend as I have been. 

To begin with, it is important to have 
|large, hardy, prolific sows and enough of 
them to raise at one litter each a car load 

| when ready for market. 
I tind the Duroc-Jersey to fill the bill 
| exactly; but let every one have the breed 
|} that will raise the most pigs of the heav- 
lest weight, in the shortest time. Breed 
for early spring pigs and all within ten 
days or two weeks if possible to a thrif- 
ty, well developed boar (but never more 
|than two a day to one boar), so as_ to 
| have the pigs strong, hearty and near the 
same age. 

As to crossing with another, I will not 
speak; but it is important to have them 
jall the same color as 
age and style, so they will be attractive 
|to the buyer, and by so doing you will get 


}20 to 25 cents per 100 pounds more than if | 


}they lacked uniformity. Have each sow 
| named or numbered, and record the date 
| they are bred and be prepared to care fur 
leach sow 2nd pigs to themselves before 
|she is due to farrow, for a little careless- 
{ness or neglect on your part at this time 
will cause you to lose more than you can 
make on what happen to get through all 
| right. The. sows should be in good order 
|} but not fat. 

Feed moderately until after the pigs 
come and then increase the feed gradu- 
‘ally until they are a week old, 
sows should be on full feed. It is im- 
portant to give the sow some slop before 
she farrows to insure a good flow of milk. 
{Lt have known pigs to get poor, and if the 
weather was cold chill to death because 
the sow hadn't sufficient milk, while if 
{she had been properly fed for a week be- 
fore they would have been all right’ Feed 
‘the sow liberally on good slop and corn 
and let her have access to the best pas- 
ture possible, for a litter of eight er ten 
‘and sometimes eleven and twelve hearty 
pigs makes a great demand on the sow. 


For early spring pigs a good growth of 
When the pigs 
are three or four weeks old they will be- 
gin to eat corn and should have it shelled 
Have shallow troughs and en- 
courage them to drink slop as soon as 


rye or wheat is excellent. 


for them. 


they will. Feed the pigs well all the time, 


}to feed too much corn. Feed 
Do ater and shade when the 
warm, 


near 
weather 


where you can utilize the 


‘It pigs weigh 100 pounds or more when 


}corn fed than if fed longer.—S. Y. Thorn- 
|ton, before Missouri Swine Breeders’ As- 


|'gained from 


|growthy pigs, writes J. C. 


|fensive swill barrel and give pure, sweet 


| part, 


|that time increase to full feed and give 


| frees both sow and pigs of worms. 
| tle salt may be added but salt should be 





well as the same | 


when the | 


but during hot weather I think best not 
the 

1s 
but for the benefit of the coming 
| corn or other crop feed on a clover fiela 
manure, which 
|is the richest of any made on the farm. 


you begin to fatten them, I think 60 days’ 
full feed on corn on a good clover pasture 
will give a greater gain to the amount of 


sociation. 





MANAGEMENT OF HOGS. 


What is the quickest possible way to 
get the growth of pigs? is the question 
with farmers at the present prices, and 
no two farmers will agree on just how to 
produce it, as there may be various ways 
that will answer equally as well. But the 
cheapest way is the main point to consid- 
er. We believe good judgment, knowledge 
actual experience, is as 
profitable to the breeder as the feed he 
has on hand, First use healthy, strong 
mothers, good nurses if you want 
Clipp in ‘ Na- 
tional Stockman.’’ Do away with the of- 
or fresh slops made of ground wheat two 
parts, ground oats one part, cornmeal one 
mixed with milk, to the sow. It 
gives her splendid nourishment for the 
growing pigs. We do not believe in feed- 
ing this too strong just before or after 
farrowing, as it forces too much milk into 
the udder and causes a diarrhoea in the | 





pigs. Give the sow and pigs plenty of 
sunshine and exercise and feed the sow | 
light for 10 days after farrowing. After 
liberally of charcoal and ashes mixed 
with soda, a teaspoonful for every two 
pigs gives the sow good appetite and 
A lit- 


used sparingly though regularly. When 
the pigs are at least four weeks old pre- 


| pare a separate run for them and feed 


cracked corn and slop of the same mix- 
|ture as given the sow when pigs were 
farrowed. Feed the sows liberally all 
| along and have plenty of clover pasture 
| for the hogs and pigs throughout the life 
of the pigs. This is cheap and health- 
ful. One point should never be overlook- 
ed: Give the hogs free access to water at 
all times, and breed nothing but good 
blood from pedigree stock. 


The Shepherd 











| A WOMAN'S IDEAS OF 

BUSINESS. 
Seldom are such favorable times offered 
|for embarking in an industry as are at 
present in sheep. The price is low for 
good but thin ewes, extremely so; and it 
{is one of the laws of prosperity 
| when everyone else wants to sell. 
{who are sacrificing their 
|of that scared feeling 


THE SHEEP 


Those 


about the corn, 


|! when perhaps the corn consumed by their | 
very 


|flock amounts to very little, will 
| probably be willing to pay dear for no 
| better steck another season, when people 
will be inclined to hold. The person em- 
barking in sheep raising had better begin 
|} with a small flock of nice sized, thrifty 
j ewes, We always preferred the Downs, 
jas they belong to the middle wool class 
jand are also of excellent quality as mut- 
ton. Of the Downs, we have raised the 
Oxford and Southdown. The Oxford was 
the larger of the two breeds; both have 


|the brown face. They both bear good 
weight fleeces that bring more than 
jeither the very coarse or fine wools. 
Those little wrinkly Merinos were very 
plenty some 30 years ago, but in those 
days sheep were kept exclusively for 


wool. We never thought of disposing of 
'lambs for mutton; an occasional wether 
jwas killed in threshing time, but the 
| wethers were usually destined to live long 
jand bear wool. After the Merinos—as 
}though disgusted with their size—I re- 
member we raised the Cotswolds; they 
were large, with very long, coarse, hair- 
like wool, fit.only for carpet yarn. 

1 would not start into the sheep indus- 
try by paying high prices for the ewes. 
Those sheep raisers who produce and 
|keep for sale such ewes may differ with 
jme. I would rather buy a good grade, be 
it sheep or any other stock, than a poor 
thoroughbred. The great test of merit is 
the mutton and the wool; then if a neigh- 
j}bor has a flock that turns off a heavy 
fleece of medium wool and has_ early 
}lambs to place upon the market, I would 
|buy these to start with. I would prefer 
| full grown sheep, if their breeding were as 
| good, providing they still had good teeth. 
| Then, if they were such as I wanted, I 
|would choose the blood predominating 
land make an outcross to remedy a defect 
;only. The character of your land should 
|help you determine whether or not sheep 
|farming will pay you. Sheep delight in a 
|rolling pasture and are not adapted to 
| low, wet ground. The sheep do double 
| duty to the farm; they enrich it and free 
it from noxious weeds that infest pas- 
tures where they are not kept. Pass a 
| farm where sheep are kept and the pas- 
| tures will look like a well kept lawn, so 
| free are they from weeds, while in an ad- 
joining field, grazed only .by cattle, the 
|}Ssmartwood and ragweed thrive uncheck- 
jed. Lambs may be turned into the corn- 
jfield after the corn is laid by and they 
are a great aid to keeping late starting 
weeds in check and do no injury to the 
corn aside from an occasional bite from 
the lower leaves. The added fertility to 
the fields is apparent years after the 
sheep have left the farm. I remember 
noticing a square of land in a cornfield 
on which the stalks were of unusual size, 
This difference was marked every year 
and I spoke of it to an early settler, and 
he told me that the piece of ground that 
produced the wonderfully rank growth 
had been used many years before as a 
night yard for a large flock of sheep that 





ers from Ariz., Colo , * Cal., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., Fis.,must call for twenty quarts prepaid. 


ENCES, any Express Co, 
= Mont., Nev., N, Mex., Ore., 


KELLERSTRASS DISTILLING CO., 


ADDRESS 
EITHER OFFICE. 





638 Kellerstrass Block, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Warehouse 638, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The above firm are sole owner: of registered Distillery No. 22 of the Sixth District of Missouri. 
When writing them, please mention COLMANS RURAL WORLD. 








Cc. E. Vigal & Son, 


New City, Ill. 


Breeders of Poland China’s, Choice Sows bred or unbred tol Know Perfection by 


| Perfection Hero by Chief Perfection 2nd, dam of Perfect You Know by Perfect I 
Know Satisfaction guaranteed. 








able prices. 


Male pigs large enough for service, gilts either bred or open as wished at reason - 


Call on or Rey 


ARRIS & McMAHAN, 


LaMine, Mo. 











to buy | 


flocks because | 





\their feed. 
| for their mothers and appeared to 
| doing nicely for a week. One morning I 
| visited them as usual and found a few 











the 





For any color or 


upon application. 





greatest 


PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


obtain satisfactory results in paint- 
ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil, and employ a practical painter. 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 
“old Dutch process” White Lead named in - 
the margin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


economy and the most 


permanent satisfaction secured. 


shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
Pamphlet sent free 


| NATIONAL LEAD CO., Clark Avenue and Tenth Street, £t. Louis, Mo. 





GREAT BERKSHIRE SALE 


AT THE GREAT LIVE 


STOCK HEADQUARTERS, DEXTER PARK, 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL., 


WEDNESDAY, 


DEC. 4, 1901. 


() HEAD OF HIGH CLASS BERKSHIRES 5 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


GEO. W. JESSUP, Rockwell, Ind. 

JAMES RILEY & SONS, Thorntown, Ind. 
A. CRAWFORD, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 
G. HOWARDDAVIDSON, Millbrook,N.Y. 
M’'CUTCHEON & BU CKLEY, Holstein, 


The consignments will consist of boars ready for service; 


W. R. HARVEY, Sibley, Ill. 
& SON, Thorntown, Ind. 
JNCIL, Wintamsville, i 
Vincennes, 
HOMER F. W ATERS, Daweod. 


Ta. Tih. 


young sows of breed- 


ing age, and sows bred to the most popular sires of the country. 


The International Live Stock Show 


at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


NOV. 30TH TO DEC. 7TH, (901. 


The BEST BERKSHIRES ever offered to the public at auction. 
held in the steam heated sale ag ae 


Send all mail bids to either A. J. LOVEJOY, 


be 


dress CHAS. F. MILLS, Springfield, 


MILLS, Clerk, Springfield, Ill.; or COL. 
Ill. Send all bids to the above, care W. 
ago, lll., after November 30. 


The sale will 
and particulars ad- 
American Berkshire Ass'n. 


For catalogue 
Secretary 


Manager, Roscoe, Ill.; CHAS. F- 
R., R. BAILEY, Auctioneer, Gibson City, 
E, SKINNER, Union Stock Yards, Chic- 








fed upon the prairies. 
estimate the value of an animal like the 
sheep, that will rid a farm of weeds and 
add to its natural fertility. Farmers, dis- 
gusted with the market value of the 
sheep to-day, will think, no doubt, that 
they are poor property, but, mark my 
words, before: five years this industry will 
have a boom; do not wait until it is at its 
height to get acquainted with the sheep. 
Sheep are going, going. Some fine day 


}we will see them quoted high; then the 


farmers will again talk of “money in 
sheep” and begin buying, only to let go 
in a rush when another decline sets in, 
thereby helping to depress the market.— 
Drovers’ Journal. 





STOMACH WORMS IN LAMBS. 


The article on ‘The Intestinal Parasites 
has suggested to me the idea 
with 


of Sheep” 
of giving my experience 


It is hard to over- 


stomach | 


| 


[RABY BEEF; 


In the old days, under old methods ot f 
it used to take 3 years to produsen best. Improv 
methods, ground, feed, ow do it 
has Man: Ron sll Better 


‘hey crush 
nd ear corn shucks ca or off 
1 grain, 


andal! kinds of sma) 
separate or ede for 
catalogue B Mailed free, 
FOOS “ANFC. CO. 
Springfield, Oo. 


\ 








|nicely and there are no signs whatever 
{of stomach worms. 
“The 


| The writer of Intestinal Para- 


worms in lambs during this last summer, | sites” thinks that the gasoline treatment 


During the latter part of July I took 104 
lambs from their pasture about two miles 
from home, where no sheep had 
been and where forage and shade 
abundant, but the water supply was bare- 
ly sufficient for their needs. It was dur- 
ing that very hot and dry weather and 


ever | 


I visited them each morning with a feed | 


of oats and wheat screenings. I was very 
well pleased when I found that they did 
not care very much for the feed, ‘which 
indicated to me that they were satisfied 
with the new field of clover and grass 
and they wanted nothing more, writes 
Ernest J. Riggs in “Stockman and Far- 
mer.”’ 

Before being taken from the old pas- 
ture they were fed oats and wheat and 
they never failed to come at the call for 


be 


with drooping ears, and on the _ third 


morning I found nine of the fattest of | 


them dead. As the supply of water was 
exhausted they were changed to another 
pasture with plenty of water, shade and 
grass. However, they continued to die 
until there were only 74 of them 
They did not show any of the bad symp- 
toms of stomach worms, and as I was us- 
ing a preventive recommended by a large | 
sheep ‘grower, consisting of pulverized 
resin, sulphur, 


lieve that death was due to the extremely 


hot weather, yet a few stomach worms | 


were found in many; but after finding 
fully a handful of worms in the stomach 
of a small, weak lamb, I decided to give 
them the gasoline treatment of one table- 
spoonful of gasoline in a half pint of 
sweet milk. It took three of us to make 
a full team to do the drenching, one to 
“mix drinks,’’ one to administer the dose 
{and the third man to catch and hold the 


lamb on its rump between his knees, We . 
used two one-pint drenching bottles in | 


order to economize time, and it would 
take us from 35 to 40 minutes to complete 
the job. 

The lambs were brought to the barn lot 
in the evening, drenched in the morning 
and not turned out to pasture until noon, 
thus feed and water were withheld from 
them for i2 hours before and six hours 
after the dose. 


lamb which was so weak it could not 
walk more than a few yards before 
would fall. We dosed it just the sam 
and within ten minutes it was dead. | 


ly the gasoline had not reached then. 
We drenched them on three successiv« 
mornings and after waiting a week re- 
peated the same. After beginning th« 
treatment I lost only four, and_ these 
were the very poorest and weakest ones 





in the flock. The rest of them are doing 


were | 


They worried but very little | 


left. | 


lime and wood ashes | 
mixed in their salt, I was tempted to be- | 


On the first round there | 
were no mishaps until we came to one | 


it | 


cut it open immediately and found plenty | 
of worms which were still alive; evident- | 


|requires too much time to be the best 
| remedy on large ranches and recommends 

;coal tar creosote, but as far as effective- 
‘ness is concerned I am well pleased with 
| the gasoline. However, any remedy which 
|lessens the labor and expense is so much 
gain, and if the worms can be expelled by 
}one treatment of creosote instead of six 
by gasoline, the former is the more de- 
| Sirable. 

Now I would like to ask the writer of 
the article referred to if he thinks the 
hot, dry weather of July was the cause 
|of death of the first lambs which died. 
They were very fat and heavily wooled 
Shropshires. I would also like to ask in 
what form and how the worms are car- 
jried from one summer over to the next? 
|I have seen it stated that the sheep carry 
the worms in their stomach through the 
winter and in the spring they are ex- 
|pelled and lay their eggs on the grass 
| where the lambs pick them up. I have 
| also seen it stated that the eggs are de- 
| posited on the grass in the fall and re- 
main there over winter. If the former 
theory is the case all we have to do in or- 
der to become perfectly free from the 
| pest is to treat the old sheep before going 
;On pasture in the spring. If the latter 
|theory is correct, yearly alternating of 
pastures would solve the problem unless 
|the eggs remain dormant for more than 
| one year. 


Sheep should never be kept beyond the 
age of thrift and vigor. 











A Boon To 
Humanity 


Is what ererrbedy says who 


Jacobs 


For it cures the most diffi- 
cult cases of Rheumatism— 


il 


after every other form of 4 
treatment has failed 
St. Jacobs Oi! never fails. 


It Conquers Pain 


Price, 25¢ and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALE!.S IN MEDICINE 
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The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales delivered 
@f No. 2 red at 7é%c this side and not 
Salable above 7é%c E. side. No. 3 red 

table at 724%@7stec and No. 4 at 71@72c. 

a. lots No. 2 red at 73%c in elevator and 
No. 2 sold at 72c for yellow 
No. 


on Levee. 
72%c for Kansas; 

2 mixed at 71%c. 
WORN—Cash Market—No. 3 at 62@#2tyc 
ew, 624@6c old; No. 2 yellow at R%@ 
@c; No .3 yellow at G2@62\%c new and 6ic 
Old; No. 2 white at 624%:@éic, No. 3 white, 
new, at 624@63c. From store, loaded, 4,000 


at 714@72e, 


vo 


bu. No. 2 at 6c and 8,000 No. 2 white at 
@64¢c. ‘ ail 
ATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 42@| 


4c; No. 3 at 424%c; No. 2 Northern at 42% 
; No. 2 white at 44%@44%c; No. 
white at 43@43%c; No. 4 white at 42@42\c. 
RYE—No. 2 at 57@58c; 60c bid No. 2 to 
arrive. 
des at mill Se to sc 
-; at m ic to 5 : ’ 
SHIPSTUFF—$1.10 this side; at mill $1.10 
1.15. 
GHIAY—Pices E. trk. as follows: 
thy $14.50 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, $1l@ 
12.50 for No. 2; ees sol Sos tk. and 
$12@13 for. No. 1; clover-mixed ranges at 
pt rairie this side $13 for choice to 
$12@13 for No. 1 and $10@11 for No. 2; al- 
falfa $11@13. 


ST. LOUIS CURB MARKET. __ 
May wheat 77c asked; puts 76%,@7ic; 
lL Cc. 3 
5 @%c asked; puts 60%c; calis 
6ic. 


in large and $2c in small 


Timo- 








PRICES ON CHANGE. : 

The following tables show the range otf 
prices on future and cash grains: 

Closed Ranged Closed 

Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


Wheat— 

os. 3%@T4% 73% Dd 
May ee T @ie T74G% b 
Corn— 

Dee ...60% OLE 60% a 
May += eb 62%@6% Bs 
Oats— 


May ...42b 42 @42% 42% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday. Saturady. Year Ago. 


Wheat— cs é. al C4 
No, 2 red..744@74% n 74 @i4% 74 G@idiz 
No. 3 red....73%4@i3% 73 @i3% 73 @ilix 
No. 4 red....72%@73 72 @i2% 62 G@ilz 
No. 2 hard ..72 @72% 72 7044@72'2 
No. 3 hard..7144@72 72% 69%@iv 

Corn— a B PE i 2B 
No. 2 mixed.62%@63  6242@62%@36%G3i'4 
No. 2 white.34@61% 63 @O3to 37 Gsi's 
No. 8 mixed.62 @63 62 @é2 36% @3t6% 
No. 4 mixed.60 @62 60 @62 36 @6% 
No. 3 white.624%2@63 — 242@63 37 oss 
No. 2 yellow. 6242@62% 6244 Bir 
No. 3 yellow.62 @62%2 --@.... 3 
Ear, yellow. 68 --@.. “A 
No. 2 mixed.42 @42% 32 @42% 23%4@24 
No. 2 north. 43 a =: a p 4 

.48%4@44%4 4@43% 2 262 
No. 2 white 4@44%4 bive 44 a 


No. 3 white.484@8% 
a 


TTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
Bt 6%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; eaiaciins, sat good middling, 

+; middlin air, 8c. 

Toul Market strong and active; the 
outward movement continues quite large, 
and there is much more disposition shown 
to buy now than there has been of late, 
but no quotable advance in prices. 

uri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
16%@lic; medium clothing, 164@16%ec; 
braid and low, 15%@léc; burry and clear 
mixed, 144@15c; slight burry, 13c; hard 
burry,. lic; light fine, 138%@144%ec; heavy 
Bre, A ise nto ean. 
fleeces c; m » 
Isic: burey x 11@i8ec; hard burry, 9%c. Tub- 
washed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 20@22c; slight 
burry, 15c; hard burry, . Angora 
goat hair—Long, 14@lb5c; short and low, 
11@12c; burry and cotted, 5@éc. 


EGGS—Current receipts at 2c, loss off, 
for near-by; receipts, 361 cases; ship- 


men! cases. 
ean acaty. Quotations: Cream- 


, extra, 23c; firsts, 2ic; seconds, 16@ 
fia. Dairy—Extra, icgire: firsts, ec: 


try—Choice, lic; poor to fair, 
us; grease, 4c. Ladle packed—Ex- 
1Sc; firsts, 13%c. e 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; sin- 
giles, lic; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%c; long 
horns, 1i%c; N. Y¥. large, 10%c; N. ¥. 
small, 114c. Limburger at 12c; Swiss, 


15c; No. 2, 12@13c. Brick, 11%¢c. 
ae hd POULTRY—Young chikens, aver- 
7c; old roosters 3%c; staggy youns 


roosters 5%c; old hens 5c. Turkeys— 
Average receipts 6c for good dressing 


k. Ducks 6%c. Geese (top for full- 
Saerheesd) 3%@5c. Spring ducks—Choice 
white 6%c per |b.; small and aark 6c per 
lb. Spring geese 5c per lb.; geese, pluck- 
ed, at 3%c. eons 75c per doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chickens 
—Average 7c; roosters 4c. _Turkeys—Av- 
erage 7c for choice. Ducks 7%c. All poor 
stock, including sweating, thin, scrawny, 
etc., nominal. Spring chickens 8c; chick- 
eTRoasting pigs T5c@S1 per head 

oastin, s T5c > 

RON EY -Comb—Dark at 6@8c; ; bright 
amber 10@lic; white clover 114@l2hec. 
Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 4%c; 
cans 44@5c; California cans 6%4c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 2¢%c per lb for 


prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomin- 
ally 40c to 75c; lamb at l5c to 20c; shear- 
lings at 5c to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
Tic per lb. . 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $8.75 to $4.25; 
lady slipper at 6c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
14c; golden seal at 43c; May apple at 2c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c, bark of tree 24ec; 
snake at $2c; black at 4c; angelica at ic; 
blood at 2%c; blue flag 3c; skullcap leaves 
10c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.35 and $1.40 per 
bu for prime in car lots; small and infe- 

jor less. th 
CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal li%sc Ib No. 
1 and 10%c No. 3. Smaller quantities ic 

r lb more. 
PSGALT—_E. side: Medium 9c; granulat- 
ed 85c per bbl.; 5c per bbl. more this side. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store at $1.0@ 
1.9 per bu.; screened at $1.80@1.95 per bu.; 
machine-picked $1.85@1.9. Lima beans at 
6c per lb. California pink 3%4c; N. Y. red 
kidney 5%c; buckeye pease at 60@65c per 
bu.; car lots 10c less. 

APPLES—Market __ steady. Receipts 
light. Quote: Den Davis at $1.50@1.75 for 

or, $2 for fair and $2.50 for choice to 

75@3 for fancy pippin; willowtwig $2G 
2.50 for seconds to $3.25@3.50 for choice to 
fancy; winesaps $1.75@2.25 for seconds to 
$2.50@3 for choice to fancy; geniting at $1 
@1.25 for culls to $2@2.50 for choice; other 
varisties from $1.25@2.25 per bbi. : 

PEARS—Firm, with light offering; 
home-grown common varieties 23@o0e for 

-bu. basket and $1.50 per bbl.; Keifers 

50@3.25 per bbl. + 

QUINCES—Home-grown $1@1.25 per bu. 


loose. 
PLUMS—25c’ per % bu basket for dam- 
ons. a 
POTATOES—Michigan rurais aces 
Burbank 77@85c; Wisconsin and Michigan 
white, Li ae mixed and red, 66@70c! poor, 
@@67c; Minnesota Burbanks, 82@87c; rose 
and Hebron, 75@80c; Colorado, $1.10@1.20. 
ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow a 
del.; white at $1.50; red, $1 for ordinary 
on track; $1.25@1.30 for choice in bulk. 
SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 


Bermuda per bu. loose; anse- 
mond $1:25 per bu.; consigned $2.25@2.50. 
BROOM RN—Nominally firm. Quot- 


able per ton: Poor at $70, choice at $100, 

cE OPCORN pgs B choice white pearl 
on co 

$2. 100 Ibs; rice $2.75; 

—— at $ to 


$4. 
ECANS—Offerings light. Western at 
c; Texas nominal at 8c. 


EANUTS—Quote: Farmers’ stock—- 
Red at 1 per lb.; white at 24@2%c. 
WALN Selling at 50c per bu or ic 
Ib. 
PICKORY NU uotable r bu at 
Tc for and $1. or shellbark. 
by 9 r ro per bbl in lots at 
from oO #4. 
SORGHUM: Prime new quotable at 25c 


PGHASS SEEDS—Timothy $%.40to$5.65 bid 

for prime new. Millet scarce and firm at 

. Clover nominally higher at $8.75 

to $9.10 ~ & yy ya ee inferior $6 
to $7. R a 0 $9. 

DRIED FRUITS—These sold at 3%c to 


Has been used for over sixty years 

by millions of mothers for their 
ehildren while teeth- 
ing with perfect s 
cess, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, ys 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
and is the bot ae = 
b Druggists in every 
ona ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 

other kind. 


take no Twenty-five 










Sold 
Be su’ 


” 


a bottle. 





Tc for evaporated rings. Chops at 1\c. 








LIVE STOCK. 





ing the condition of the market materiai- 
| ied for the Monday auction. It was large- 
| ly of plain to good quality, including very 


. |\few choice heavy arrivals and leaning | 


| largely to medium and small offerings. In 
}s0me respects it was a more active and 

more favorable market than at the open- 
|ing of last week, but it was not in the 
| Eastern demand, which still ruled along 
| restricted lines with an irregular and in- 
|surgent tendency. The Southern inquiry, 
; however, was pretty active, and smoot 


offerings found a ready outlet at sli htly } 


stronger values than the previous 


| day. 
| Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 


mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $i00 


on- 


@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,850 Ibs., fair to 
good, $65@80; good to _ choice, 110. 
| Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@1%; choice to extra, . Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
|good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@/70. 
| Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
|} chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs.—Plain to good, 


$75@90; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
| drivers—Fair to good, $8@110; choice to 
| extra, $125@150. Saddiers for Southern use 
|—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to extra, 
$100@135; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Common, 
small plugs $20@30; heavy work plugs 40a 


MULES—Following the dull and lower 
week just preceding, the market opened 
for this week with a small supply. Few, 
as a whole, were consigned to the com- 
mission market, these including only 
about 2 full carloads, the rest being small 
bunches. Dealers likewise received very 
few. The market had a quiet opening, 
and the conditions were very much the 
same as during the greater part of last 
week. Demands through the various 
sources appeared to be of light dimen- 
sions, and the dealers were slow buyers. 
On the early market the transactions 
were very limited. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 


years old): 
is hands, extreme range...... $ 50.00@ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00@ 60.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 55.00@ 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00@ 66.00 
15 hands, extreme range....... _75.00@110.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 75.00@ 90.00 
| 15% hands, extreme range.... 90 .00@125 .00 
15t¢ hands, bulk of sales...... 9.00@106.00 


16 to 16% hands, extreme range120.00@160.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .125.00@140.00 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
were moderate; prices opened fore part 
of week strong and generally l0c higher. 
Bulk of beef cattle were of medium qual- 
ity and flesh with exception of one load 
of fancy Polled-Angus steers which aver- 
aged 1,434 Ibs. and sold for $6.85. The de- 
mand this week for all classes of beef 
cattle was strong, and not enough were 
here to supply it. The run of Westerns 
in the Native division was not near as 
heavy as last week, and prices were gen- 
erally 10 to 20c higher than ten days or 
two weeks ago. The run of cow and 
heifer butcher cattle was light; very best 
classes corn-fed heifers were in strong 
demand, and values were generally 10 to 
15c higher than a week ago; common and 
medium classes no more than steady. 
Canning grades sold 10 to loc lower. There 
is a good demand for good stockers and 
feeders: best here sold 10 to 15c higher; 
common and medium grades were shade 
lower. There is very little demand for 
common and mediumb, off-colored stock 
steers, and bulk of them are sold for can- 
ning purposes. Receipts of bulls were 
light; values on best steady; feeding bulls 


declined about 10c. Milk cows’ with 
calves were in good demand at fully 
steady prices. The veal calf market 
showed an advance of 50c per cwt., top 


$6.00 per cwt. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $6.25@ 
6.85; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $6.00@6.25; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 
$5.75@6.00; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.10@5.75. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.15@6.25, bulk of sales at 
$5.45@6.2$; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds av- 
erage, full range, $3.40@6.25, bulk of sales 
at $5.00@5.80; steers weighing less than 
1,000 pounds, full range, $3.40@6.25, bulk 
sold at $4.65@5.70. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $2.80@3.85, 
the bulk at $3.00@3.75; common to choice 
stockers, $2.00@3.75, bulk at 
stock heifers, full range, $1.50@3.10 and 
the bulk at $2.40@2.65. Fancy native heif- 
ers sel lat $5.00@5.50, but there have been 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.00@4.90; good native cows 
sel lat $3.50@4.50 and heifers sell at $3.50@ 
4.00; medium cows at $2.75@3.50; fair cows 
$2.50@2.75; inferior, light and old cows 
$1.00@2.50; the bulk of the southwest cows 
sold at $2.50@2.70, and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.35@3.05. Canning cows sell 
at $1.00@2.50. Veal calves, full range, $2.50 
@6.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.00 per 
100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold 
at $2.00@3.40 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $2.50@3.25. Bulls, full range, $2.00@4.25, 
bulk of sales $2.50@2.80. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.20@3.00, the bulk at $2.55@2.75. During 


of $22.00@60.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $29.00@33.50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were some lighter than last—60 cars 
Monday, receipts were liberal, and 
our market was steady on cows, and fully 
10 higher on stgers. Tuesday, receipts 
were not as heavy, and prices fully steady 
with Monday. 
some heavier than Tuesday, but under 
good demand, best steers of good weight 
sold strong to 10c higher; best cows were 
barely steady, medium classes shade low- 
er. Thursday, under moderate receipts, 
our market was strong to higher on 
steers, while cows were barely steady. 
Prices close anywhere from 10 to 25c high- 
er on steers, the biggest advance being on 
good weight steers. The quality of the 
bulk of the cattle was commoner this 
week than for some time past. Receipts 
of cows have been liberal, and the mar- 
ket closes about 10c lower, the biggest de- 
cline being on the common and medium 
grades. The demand this week has been 
considerably better for all fat cattle. Re- 
ceipts of bulls have been moderate; best 
grades sold strong; all others were bare- 
ly steady. Receipts of calves this week 
have been moderate, and prices have been 
strong all week, and closed abétit 50c to $1 
per head higher, the most adVance being 
o nthe light weight, fat calves. If re- 
ceipts are no heavier next week than this, 
we see no reason why prices should 
be srtong on all fat cattle. We do not 
look for any improvement on the medium 
and common grades. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.25@4.25, bulk at $3.00 
@3.90; cows and heifers at $1.60@4.25, most- 
ly at $2.30@2.80; stags and oxen at $2.35@ 
3.25, bulls at $1.50@3.00, and calves, 100 to 
300 pounds, at $5.00@11.25 per head, with 
the bulk at $8.00@10.50. Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee steers, 440 to 870 pounds average, 
sold at $1.50@3.00, cows and heifers at 
$1.50@3.15, the bulk at $2.15@2.75 and bulls 
and oxen at $2.00@2.60. Mixed cattle sold 


less. 





HORSES—A very fair supply consider- | 


$2.85@3.25; | 


the week the milkers sold at a full range | 


Wednesday, receipts were | 


| 
4%c for sun-dried quarters and at 6c to/in extremes from $2.00@2.70, the bulk at 


| $2.25@2.40 and calves at $3.00@7.50. 


HOGS—The run for the week has been 
| fairly liberal, the early advances of the 
|fore part of week being lost later, and 
the week closes with a net decline of 20c 
compared with Monday’s market, the ex- 
| treme top for prime heavies Saturday be- 
jing $6.00. A fair clearance was made at 
following values: Butchers and packers, 
| $5.50 to $6.00; Yorkers and shippers, $5.40 
|}to $5.76; heavy pigs, $5.00 to $5.50; light 
| pigs, $4.25 to $5.00; rough heavies, $4.75 to 


I; | $5.50. 


SHEEP—Compared with best time 
| Tuesday, sheep show a decline of 15 to 
|25c, while lambs declined 3 5to 50c, the 
| heaviest decline being on the medium 
}grades. We quote the following values: 
| Best sheep, $3.25 to $3.50; best lambs, $4.25 
| to $4.60; best bucks, $2.00 to $2.50; stockers, 
$2.00 to $2.25. 

Monday, Nov. ll, 19%1.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts were light in native division, but 
included a few loads of good, which sold 
}at $6.65 and averaged 1,532 Ibs. The mar- 
| ket ruled about the same as the close of 
|last week. Chicago reported 22,000, mar- 
|ket on best steady, all others 10c lower. 
Receipts in Quarantine division were lib- 
eral, but prices on all except canning 
grades ruled about steady; canners were 
10c lower. 

HOGS—Receipts fairly 
ruled weak to 5c lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, 
clined 10c, lambs 15 to 2c. 


liberal, market 


sheep de- 


The approaching centennial celebration 
of the Louisiana Purchase has suggested 
to the Treasury Bureau of Statistics the 
compilation of some data regarding the 
present condition and productions of the 


territory included within .nat purchase. 
This statement, which was published 
in the October number of the “‘Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance,” 


shows that the land area of the Louisiana 
Purchase exceeds that of the original 
thirteen States, being 864,944 square miles, 
against a total land area of 820,944 square 
miles in the original thirteen States. The 
States and Territories which have been 
created in whole or in part from its area 
|number fourteen, and their population in 
| 1900 was 14,708,616, against a population of 
jless than 100,000 in the territory at the 
|time of its purchase. Their total area is 
|nearly one-third that of the entire Union, 
}and their population about one-fifth that 
|}of the entire United States. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. — They 
| produced in 1890 164,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and in 1900 264,000,000 bushels, at a value 
in 1900 of $152,000,000, their total wheat pro- 
duction being over 50 per cent of that of 
the entire United States. They produced 
603,000,000 bushels of corn in 1890 and 1,013,- 
000 bushels in 1900, with a value in 1900 of 
$314,000,000, their total corn crop forming 
in 1890 40 per cent, and in 1900 48 per cent, 
of the total corn crop of the United 
States. Of oats they produced in 1900 311,- 
000,000 bushels, or 38 per cent of the total 
product of the country, with a valuation 
of $71,000,000. Their production of barley 
in 1900 was valued at over $10,000,000, and 
of rye over $2,000,000; while their produc- 
tion of potatoes in 1900 amounted to over 
$25,000,000 dollars, that of hay $130,000,000, 
and that of cotton $50,000,000 in value. The 
total value of the agricultural products of 
the States formed from the Louisiana 
Purchase, including in that category sim- 
ply wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, 
potatoes and cotton, was, in 1890, $670,000,- 
000, and in 1900 $755,000,000. The wool prod- 
uct of these States amounted to 61,871,357 
pounds in 1894, and in 1900 to 100,396,982, or 
35 per cent of the total wool product of 
ithe country, with an estumated value of 
about $15,000,000, or equal to the cost of 
the entire area. The value of the farm 
janimals in these States in 18% was $772,- 
| 000,000, and in 1900, $825,000,000. Add to these 
}easily measured farm products the esti- 
| mated value of the wool, the sugar, the 
|dairy and poultry products, and the pro- 
| portion of the live stock annually turned 
|into provisions, and it may be safely esti- 
| mated that their agricultural products 
|during a single year amount to one hun- 
|dred times the original cost of the area; 
jor, in other words, that its cost is repaid 
by 1 per cent of the agricultural produc- 
| tions of each recurring year. 














ALFALFA WORTH $55 AN ACRE. 





Farmers in Prairie Dog River Bottoms 
Highly Successful This Season. 





Three crops of alfalfa hay and one crop 
|of seed averaging 6 bushels to the acre in 
|one season is the record which the farm- 
lers along the Prairie Dog river bottoms 
}in Decatur County, Kas., have made this 
season. D. 8S. Logan of Jennings, Kas., 
ja well-known farmer and shipper, had 
|some cattle on the market to-day, and 
| he says that the yield of alfalfa this 
|}year has been something enormous. At 
| the present price of alfalfa hay and seed, 
}the yield in his vicinity for the season 
jis estimated to be worth to the farmers 
| $55 an acre, 

| “There are plenty of cattle in Decatur 
|county, but most of them are stockers 
jand will be held over,” said Mr. Logan. 
| “"Two years ago it was estimated that 40,- 
|000 cattle were fed in the county. The 
|number fed last year was considerably 
|smaller. This winter there will be prac- 
jtically no feeding done. There is an 
jabundance of rough feed with which to 
carry cattle through the winter—alfalfa 
and fodder—and every man who is ablé 
to do so will hold on to his stock. But 
there will be little or no feeding be- 
cause feed is too expensive. There was 
not much corn raised. There was a good 
growth of fodder, but the corn is husk- 
ing out badly, and the yield runs from 20 
bushels to the acre in the river bottoms 
to nothing on the land removed from the 
streams. We are too far from the market 
centers to make it profitable to ship in 


out this fall.has been much smaller than 
usual on account of the fact that the 
farmers are determined to hold over all 
of their stock they possibly can, believing 
that higher prices next year will justify 
them in doing so.”’ 

Mr. Logan declared that the hog sup- 
ply was about exhausted in his vicinity. 
There is nothing with which to feed hogs, 
and the prospect, he says, is that next 
year there will be a very small supply. 

Mr. Logan brought with him this trip 
his two sons, aged 11 and 16 years, respec- 
tively. He says he wants to get them ac- 
quainted with the Kansas City market, 
for he expects them to begin shipping 
here on their own hook before many 
years.—Telegram. 


THE MODERN CATALOG HOUSES, 
say like Marvin Smith Co., of Chicago, 
are always careful that their customers 
who order goods through their catalogs 
are treated fair and square, just as care- 
ful as they could be if the customer were 
present when the goods were packed in 
Chicago. It pays to deal with such a 
' firm. ‘ 





feed. The number of thin cattle shipped. 


AN OHIO LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing beautiful fall weather. Our first frost 
came the beginning of October, but did 
damage only to the garden crops, such as 
tomatoes and beans. Wheat is not look- 
ing as well as it did ten’ days ago, as it 
needs rain badly. We have not had a 
good rain for several weeks, There seems 
to be some injury done by the wire worm 
also. The corn crop is being put away. 
Some farmers are done, although there is 
about half the crop to be husked yet. It 
will make about three-fourths of a crop. 

Help is so scarce that farmers hardly 
know what to do. The wages are $1.2 a 
day and board. There were two new 
corn huskers bought in this neighborhood 
this fall, neither doing satisfactory work, 
shelling too much corn and leaving too 
much husk on ears. Until they do better 
work they will not take here, and espe- 
cially at the high price asked for the 
work—3 cents a bushel. 

Clover seed is a medium crop, some 
pretty good, others not worth hulling. 
The seed is selling at $4 a bushel; wheat, 
68 cents; oats, 35 cents; corn, 50 cents; po- 
tatoes, 3) cents; apples, 6 cents; hay, 
baled, $9 a ton; butter, 18 cents a pound; 
eggs, 18 cents a dozen. 

Late potatoes turned out better than 
was expected. Winter apples are very 
scarce; there are none to ship from here, 
some farmers not having any to put in 
the cellar. IRA J. GRABER. 

Wayne Co., Ohio. 





THE STORY OF MISSOURI—A MIS- 


SOURI STORY BvOK. 





Champ Clark, Congressman from ihe 
Ninth District, and Walter Williams, ed- 
itor of “‘The Columbia Missouri Herald,” 
have in preparation and nearly ready for 
publication ‘‘The Story of Missouri.” The 
volume will be in the best sense a Mis- 
souri Story Book. It will recount the life 
and incidents which make fascinating the 
history of the commonwealth, wi": 
abound with personal sketch, anecdote 
and reminiscence, the flesh-and blood side 
of great Missourians and the underlying 
causes which made the State a potent 
factor in the development of the broad- 
bosomed West. It will not be a history 
nor a collection of statistics but what its 
title indicates, a story-book which its 
authors hope will prove more readable 
than the most delightful novel—as truta 
is ever more charming than fiction. 

Beginning with the Trans-Mississippi 
country before the Louisiana Purchase 
“The Story of Missouri” will tell of that 
Purchase, the most far-reaching real es- 
tate transaction in all history. Reference 
will be made to the striking but almost 
forgotten fact that in reality tae fate of 
Missouri was settled by Worle s splendid 
achievement on the plains of Abrahazn. 
With this for a beginning there will be 
traced Missouri's political influence which 
began before her admission into the union 
and continues to this day; Missouri's 
wealth and development; Missvuri’s edu- 
cational and religious growth; the char- 
acter of Missouri's population—especially 
of the pioneers who were of the salt of the 
earth; the life of Missouri in peace; Mis- 
souri’s part in war. The voiume wiil seek 
to tell the truth about Missourians dead 
and alive and in a way that cvery Mis- 
sourian at home or abroad will recognize 
himself in the mirroring pages. 

Of course the volume will have portraits 
other than the pen-pictures, i* will be ac- 
curate as to historical statement and sta- 
tistic. The distinctive feature of ‘The 
Story of Missouri,’’ however, that vrhich 
it is believed will make important and 
entertaining the publication, is that it is 
to be a story-book, a narration in vivid 
form of the days and deeds of an heroic 
people and a giant land. 


RECORD OF A GREAT INSTITUTION. 





It is doubtless a trait of wisdom in a 
family for the sons to follow the teach- 
ings of their father in those things which 
have brought a pronounced measure of 
success to the sire. And when three 
generations continue in the ways which 
have commanded successes to their an- 
cestors the continuity of the line fol- 
lowed is worthy of note—it is pretty sure 
to bring similar benefits to others. 

Away back in the year 1841 a school 
wherein business operations were taught 
was established in St. Louts, called Jones 
Commercial College. Students came in 
—were graduated and took their places in 
the business world. The school flourish- 
ed. Its founder, Jonathan Jones, was a 
born educator, thoroughly up in civil and 
commercial law, and in all business 
methods, and, as well, something of a 
classical scholar. It is a notable fact that 
his work has left an indelible mark in 
the business careers of hundreds of his 
students. His graduates found they had 
done well. When time rolled around and 
they had a youth to be taught, the school 
that had made the father was, of course, 
chosen. Again the college sccred a suc- 
cess, and after years others of the same 
lineage received and are still receiving 
their first business training at this great 
institution. 

Thoroughly up to date in all its meth- 
ods, Jones Commercial College is a most 
excellent school for young men or wom- 
en, and applications for its graduates 
from merchants, banks, etc., are always 
ahead of the supply. The principal, Prof. 
J. G. Bohmer, and his corps of assist- 
ants are leaders in educational circles. 
The college is .well located in every re- 
spect, which is an important feature to 
students, and, taken altogether, every de- 
partment can be unqualifiedly recom- 
mended. To learn all about terms, de- 
partments, etc., ask that the handsome 
catalog be sent for examination. Address 
J. G. Bohmer, President, 309 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


KEEPING CIDER.—The following for- 
mula will keep cider sweet for an indefi- 
nite length of time: Let it ferment until 
sufficiently acid to suit taste; then bottle 
in champagne bottles of one quart each, 
putting one raisin and one clove in each 
bottle; cork tight, wire securely, keep in 
a cool cellar, and in three months it will 
be fit for use. Care must be exercised 
when opening to let the gas escape grad- 
ually or your bottle will be emptied all 
over the room. It makes a drink superior 
to champagne and does not make the 
hair pull after using. More than one 
raisin put in will burst any bottle made. 
—Country Gentleman. 





LITERARY .,OTES. 





Following the precedent of almost thir- 
ty Thanksgiving Days, Horace Vose, of 
Westerly, Rhode Island, will send the 
prize turkey of all his flocks to grace the 
new President’s dinner-table on Novem- 
ber 28. ‘‘When Mr. Vose began the cus- 
tom of sending a turkey to the Presi- 
dent,’’ writes a contributor to the Novem- 
ber “‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” “the had no 





motive other than the desire to send a 
Thanksgiving bird to the man who writes 
the Thanksgiving proclamations. The plo- 
neer turkey went to President Grant in 
1873. It weighed thirty-six pounds, and 
elicited the first of the courteous notes 
that have been coming ever since in ac- 
knowledgment from the Executive Man- 
sion. Mr. Vose has been dubbed ‘The 
Turkey King.’ All through the summer 
and fall he makes occasional visits to the 
farms in the vicinity, keeping a watchful 
eye on the many flocks, and eagerly scan- 
ning the strutting companies for the com- 
ing champion, the distinguished member 
of all the feathery tribes that is to rise 
eventually to the dignity of a place on the 
White House dinner-table.” 





A NEW GEARED SWEEP MILL. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
one view of the latest Scientific Geared 
Sweep Mill made by the Foos Mfg. Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio. This mull 
has been the center of interest 
at the State and County Fairs 
during this season and its 

practical exhibitions have 
¥. won for it the 
praise of all spec- 
tators. It excels 
all others in ca- 

city and 
ight-running 
Marvelous, 
Grinds one bush- 
el of dry corn in 
three minutes and 20 seconds, does not 
hold back the cobs and makes an even 
grade of This illustration 
shows the mill open for changing the 
burrs, an operation of but a few minutes. 
Strength, simplicity of construction and 
beauty of design are combined in this 
mill, the hardness of its plates, strength 
of gearing, number of rounds and pull of 
team, number of bushels ground and 
quality of feed are all points of excel- 
lence over other makes and give to this 
mill a distinct place of its own. The man- 
ufacturers will gladly send to all inter- 
ested, a cxrtalog of their full line of ma- 
chinery. , 


PURE BRED SHEEP SALE.—The first 
annual combination sale of pure bred 
sheep at Chicago was held at Dexter 
Park, Oct. 15-16. Some 450 fine animals 
were disposed of, including Shropshires 
from Richard Gibson and Robert Miller 
of London, Ont.; Leicesters from C. 8S, & 
W. V. Nevins of Chiles, Kan., and A. W. 
Smith, Maple Lodge, Ont.; and Rambouil- 
lets from R. Davis Bros., Davisburg, 
Mich., and Shaw & Braden of Marits, O. 
The stock was in fine condition, but 
prices were low. The highest was $40 for 
a Rambouillet ram. A number of Shrop- 
shires brought $20 per head, and from this 
price ran down to $10. 










“The Tennessee Farmer” (published at 
Nashville) reaches our desk very much 
improved in every respect. It has a very 
attractive new front page head, new de- 
partment heads, and is better printed than 
ever, and on better paper. 

The departments cover the entire farm, 
in agriculture, horticulture, live stock, 
dairy, apiary, poultry, and the household. 

It has been in existence twice as long 
as any other agricultural paper ever es- 
tablished in the State. It is now in its 
twenty-first year. Its recent reorganiza- 
tion has materially benefited it in its 
reading matter. It is now full of matter 
of interest to the farmers of this country, 
and being the only agricultural paper in 
the State, should be well patronized. It is 
cheap enough, too, only $1.00 per year. 
The publisher, Mr. W. G. Sadler, will be 
glad to send you a sample copy free. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Tlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers. Hog Troughs 
Tanks. 





and Brooders—the best 
that can ma&e—self 
regulating—self venti- 
lating—thousands in use— 
satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay—we pay the 
Catalog free. 





freight. 
BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box H 12. Omaha, Neb. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 
Large English Berkshire Pigs, per pair, 
$15.00. Two extra good Shorthorn bull 
calves. Write me for prices. J. E. BUR- 
GESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 





SAVE MONEY and FEED 
BY USING THE 


Economy Feed Cooker. 


| The best and most durable feed 
» cooker on the market. Built of 
the best material with heavy 
eastiron lining in furnace; 
heavy galvanized steel boiler; 
capacity 25 to 100 gals. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money 
refunded rite for free cata- 
log and price list. Freight 
aid to your railroad station 

432 Hampshire St., Quincy,Il 






4 at 
Economy Manfg. co® 





SHROPSHIRE EWES FOR SALE. 
Ten yearling ewes and buck; six of 
them bred in Canada. Price of the 
lot, $150.00. HARRY D. BURRUSS. 
Carrollton, Ii. 


650-Acre Boone County Mo., Farm. 
FOR SALE 


Situated six and a half miles from Co- 
lumbia, on the Columbia and Ashland 
rock road. Postoffice and three churches 
within three miles; district school within 
one and a half miles; good barns and oth- 
er outbuildings; comfortable nine-room 
dwelling. This farm will be sold at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., on Dec. 2d, 1901, without 
reservation or by-bid, for the purpose of 
settling an estate. This is one of the best 
farms in Boone County. For particulars, 
address 


H. H. BANKS, Comissioner Colambia, Mo., 


Save your trees from Borers by using 
Laneys sure remedy. Full particulars for 
a 2-cent stamp. JOHN P. LANEY, Green 
Ridge, Mo. 











EFORMITIES 


CORRECTED ¢ 


Our success in the treatment of deform- 
ities during the thirty we have n 
engaged i is work justifies our opinion 
that ninety per cent of these cases can be 
reatedin Lyd our methods. 

we use are different 
employ and our 
more ‘actory. 












a _ 


e an bs an 
joints without surgical operations. Write 
paral lysis, for any cs eof fovetnepte to 
ni 
ose aiicned: We send our pamphlet to 


ny 


(UR 


THE L. C. MCLAIN 


MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
3100 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


The United States 


HAS WON 


COLD MEDAL OR THE HICHEST AWARD 
at Every International Exposition at which it has 


been exhibited since its invention. 


Our ‘would-be competitors ’’ 
follows: 

a The supremacy of the DeLaval machines at Buffalo is a con- 
tinuation of the 
tions.’’ 

Yes, this supremacy (?) is a continuation of their triumphant (?) 
record, and that record shows the “ triumphant supremacy 


IN WIND BUT NOT IN WORK 


Mr. Edward Van Alstyne, Supt. of Model Dairy at the Pan- 
American, states, under date of Nov. ‘ 


of your letter, after care 


figures, 


United States Separator in the 
SReeenes, from Sept. 
ty 


“This shows that the Del 
butter fat in the 


produci of the world. 
rator to .eplace every De 
Perhaps our chagrined and “ dis 
‘with characteristic advertising 
this statement off, but it remains 


S 


ir triumphant record at all previous great exposi- 


' fully going over the figures of the seventy- 
one runs of their (the DeLaval) machine 


and the reading should be .o172 instead of .o161.”” 


NOW READ WHAT THE UNITED STATES 

SEPARATOR DID IN THE MODEL DAIRY 
Mr. Van Alstyne states in reference to the work don 
Model Dairy at the Pan-American ‘i 
29th to Oct. 30th, inclusive, that in the 


separate runs made by that separator during these days, with 
the milk of the ten different herds in 4 ‘ave 


per cent. of fat left in the skimmilk was 0138. 


DeLaval average test of skimmilk - 
United States average test of skimmilk 
Difference in favor of the United States 


: aval separator left 25 per cent. more 
skimmilk than the United States—an immense 
waste .r°t amounts toa very large sum of money u 
Enough to pay fora Un 
Laval Separator now in use. 

gruntled would-be competitors” 
honesty ”’ will undertake to bluff 


true and is a matter of record 
that cannot be successfully denied. 


On the practical every-day work 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 
STANDS WITHOUT A PEER 


The most thorough Separator in the worid 


. Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, it, 
















































Cream Separator 


are advertising extensively as 


”? was 


1st, “‘ I find since the receipt 


that I miscalled the 


e by the 


the dairy test, the average 


138 





pon the dairy 
nited States Sepa- 











THE 


eeley 


~(ure. 


DR. J 


ome Tr 


2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 


bn oaly evs Cure o Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
ne and other Narcotic Usi N then 
Febase and Cigarette eitidioas. em - 
Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 

- E. BLA 
t t T 






INE, Physician and Manager. 





Local and long distance telephone. Lindell 155, 


‘or b and Neurasthentia. 














“THE ONLY WAY.” 










ST. LOUIS 
TO 


CHICACO 


4 . Perfect 










Trains , 4 





MORNING, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT. 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pull 
man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWES, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 











4 


ALTON RY. 


4 


St. Louis, Mo. 


















Humphrey Green Bone and V » 
teed to run easier and make better feed than any other or your money 
back. andsome Poultry Book and Record Blanks free. 


. A 
HUMPHREY 


SONS, BOX 104 JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 





























ainiiiea 
BEST LINE 
TO THE EAST. 
3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 
NEW YORK. 
STOP OVERS: 
WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
DINING CARS 
A LA CARTE. 
NEW ROADBED, 
TRACK AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
SCENERY 
UNSURPASSED. 
For information, 
address, 


F. D. Gi 


Dist. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





=e 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








“‘A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


| 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph School, | 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





It ifies students for all ursuil 
eb, Neuen ban ‘7 nied Sow ices 
pad A —_ Sen valate Sookiiespers, steno- | 
Sured for Graduates’ For Catone eehoundion anions <0, 

J, @. BO it. 
SEVEN Chillicothe Normal School. 
Chillicot mmercial College. 
GREAT Chillicothe Tek hy Oollege 
00 Chillicothe Hie ey aa 
SCH Ls Chillicothe School of Oratory 
Chillicothe Musical Conservatory. 


Last years enroliment 708. $130 pays f 
48 weeks’ beerd, tuition, room rent and use rr 
text books. For Illustrated 


Catalogue address 
hey Vi the’ Mo. 














wearing apparel, houesteid 
a anily supplies. Send 
or catalogue No. 513. 

E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. Chicago 







































Connecting the 


ot 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and 
Cities of 


The Fertile Ri KANSAS, Ce: 
le Belling leys, age mters and 
NEBRASKA, 
ee ye ip on a 
COLORADO 
"The serttargl Frail, Mineral and Timber 
ARKANSAS, 
jugar Plantations and immense Rice 


of 
VISIANA 


LO 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the 
and Winter Resorts 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 


And forms with its Co 
Winter Hoste to, orale 


CALIFORNIA 
vo States, address” Companies’ 


or ; 
H. C. TOWNSEND, : 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


Thriving 


battle Ranges 





a. F. BERKLEY. City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
| phos ma og Corner Droste and Olive St., St. 
ais, Mo. 
























HUSK, CUT a SHRED 


T»~ ROSENTHAL 


“Cleese eet prices 
pus 700 oBunl te ahen Sate : ‘ 
er 


Hocenthai iT Co., Box 14, Wis. 




































0. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Mo. 2335 Papin St., 









